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AMERICAN FOLKLORE AFTER FIFTY YEARS! 


BY STITH THOMPSON. 


The fifty years since the founding of the American Folk-Lore Society 
in January 1888 have been an important period for the study of folk- 
lore. In all parts of the world societies and individuals have been adding 
to our knowledge and have been developing new techniques. Broad 
generalizations that seemed safe enough in 1888 have been subjected to 
searching criticism, and many of them have been rejected. The short 
and easy road has been abandoned for the long and arduous but surer 
path. Collection and more collection of material, repeated experiments 
with various methods of study and a careful scrutinizing of results have 
built up a high standard of research. 

In this advance the American Folk-Lore Society has played a distin- 
guished part. In its quarterly journal and its long series of memoirs it 
has published many general articles concerning the traditions of the 
entire world, and has shown that the interest is not confined to our 
continent. The Journal of American Folk-Lore might well be called the 
American Journal of Folk-Lore, since it takes all knowledge in this field 
as its province. It is, however, natural and fitting that both in amount 
and importance the chief labors of the Society have been concerned with 
the American continent. The publications of our Society are indis- 
pensable to anyone who would study the folklore of the American 
Indians, the French Canadians and the Louisiana French, the Spanish 
Americans, the Negroes, and the descendants of English stock in Amer- 
ica. 

This fiftieth anniversary is a fitting time to consider the present 
problems of American folklore and to look into the future, so that our 
Society may be increasingly helpful in fostering the efforts of all those, 
whether here or elsewhere, who are interested in collecting and inter- 
preting folk tradition. The groups which it serves do not all have the 
same interests; they have the one common interest, but oy approach 
folklore from divergent directions. 

1 Address of the President of the American Folk-Lore Society at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Society, December 27, 1937. 
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The first of these groups is one whose services to the Society have 
been too great to be measured. The anthropologists, year in and year 
out, have attended our meetings and have often formed the only con- 
siderable group who had interest enough to keep life in the Society. Of 
their contributions to every field of American folklore this is not the 
time to speak. In this half century they have studied most of the 
important American Indian tribes and brought together such a mass 
of traditions and of observations as cannot be equaled elsewhere. Al- 
though some of the best studies of folklore diffusion have been made by 
anthropologists, such as Boas and Dixon, their approach to folklore is 
likely to be incidental. The anthropologist is interested in a particular 
group of people and is studying all aspects of their culture. Folklore is 
merely another cultural element. He is concerned with it as it throws 
light on his tribe. He is more likely to stress the differentiating qualities 
of the folklore than he is its likenesses to outside patterns. He is skeptical 
of most endeavors at large comparative studies of folklore elements. He 
has undergone a rigorous training for his field work and for his inter- 
pretative studies, and he has high ideals of scholarship. 

From the very beginnings of the Society a place has been found for 
the work of the amateur collector. The school teacher or doctor or 
lawyer may interest himself in the traditions of his locality and collect 
them. He is likely to know very little about comparative folklore and 
is frequently unable to evaluate what he has collected. He is interested 
in the people among whom he works and in preserving their super- 
stitions, their tales, or their songs. He is likely to be enthusiastic over 
what he has found and perhaps to overrate its uniqueness. When his 
interest is aroused so that he compares his material with that of other 
collectors, it may lead him to a serious study of comparative folklore. 
Some of our best students have had their first urge toward mastering 
the field come to them as they sought to interpret the results of their 
own collections and realized that they were dealing with material which 
extended beyond the parish, the state, or even the nation. 

The attitudes of the amateur collector and the anthropologist are, of 
course, as different as can be imagined. But they both are nearer to the 
soil than the student of comparative folklore. They know their people 
intimately, and there is individuality to every traditional item they 
have gathered. There is a personal affection, not only for the people, 
but also for what these people have uttered. 

The comparative folklorist is disturbed by no such affections. To 
him the 115th recording of Barbara Allan is no more important than 
the 114th. He is interested in the history of particular items of tradition. 
He likes to trace the life history of a song or a tale to see how it has been 
made up in one place and has traveled to others, undergoing many 
changes. If he is interested in the people who tell the tale or sing the 
song, such interest is purely incidental, just as the botanist who retraces 
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the history of a plant from its first propagation down to its present 
form and distribution may give incidental attention to the types of soil 
where it has grown. The older comparative folklorists sought to dis- 
cover all-inclusive laws. We know now that any talk of such final results 
is premature and that we shall come to a knowledge of general prin- 
ciples only after long and exhaustive studies of individual items. The 
comparative folklorist cannot work without the collector, and the 
collector cannot work with most intelligence unless he knows something 
of the problems of comparative folklore. 

If the American Folk-Lore Society is effective in the future it will be 
because it succeeds in marshaling the efforts of all three of these groups 
and helps to bring the folklorists of each into proper understanding and 
cooperation with the others. 

No group as active as our American anthropologists needs to be told 
that the fine work of the past must be only a prelude to even greater 
accomplishments in the future. Not all of our Indian tribes have been 
studied and even of those that have been handled in the past, many 
deserve a complete reworking. What can be done for the folklore of a 
tribe which presumably had been already well studied can be seeri in the 
excellent results which Dr. Benedict has recently shown in her extensive 
monograph on Zufii myths. The scientific study of folk music is in its 
infancy. The musicologist has many worlds to conquer, both in America 
and out of it. When I was in Ireland last summer, the director of the 
Irish Folklore Commission was bemoaning the fact that there were no 
trained. men to study the rich folk music of Gaelic-speaking Ireland. 
Other areas which especially need study easily suggest themselves. The 
folklore of large sections of Oceania and of Africa is still little known. 

For the work of the real anthropologist of the future there is the 
highest hope, because these workers are well organized in definite univer- 
sity departments or in recognized museums. Their training is rigorous 
and, as a consequence, their investigations are serious and thorough- 
going. Any folklore element that becomes a subject for their investiga- 
tion is fortunate, and we other folklorists can only hope that they will 
occasionally come over into Macedonia and help us. 

The less professionally minded folklorists need not fear that the 
anthropologist or even the comparative folklorist will exhaust the field. 
Many of the older communities mainly of English descent merit further 
efforts if we are to bring together a really representative record of the 
traditional life of our basic population. Although we have now more 
collections of songs than we can publish, that should not prevent record- 
ing still more, so long as the Library of Congress maintains its excellent 
Archive of American Folk Song. Up till the present time the chief 
collecting in these districts has consisted of texts of ballads and play- 
party songs. Recently considerable music has been recorded and we 
need much more of it from all parts of the country. There must still be 
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an enormous number of uncollected superstitions, charms, cures, prov- 
erbs, and games that will add much to the accuracy of the future 
historian’s picture of American life. 

The student of folklore in these older communities might well widen 
his interests. He should not be too afraid of poaching in the anthropol- 
ogist’s territory, for it may be that the anthropologist will never reach his 
district. It was my privilege during the last summer to attend inter- 
national folklore congresses at Edinburgh and at Paris and also to visit 
folklore archives in several European countries, particularly Sweden. 
I was interested to see that our European colleagues study not only the 
oral tradition of their people, but also such things as dances, traditional 
religious observances, social customs, agricultural practices, and even 
types of houses customary in particular districts. Dr. Campbell’s recent 
articles on the types of Irish houses and Dr. Arnsberg’s treatment of the 
whole round of existence in a particular Irish community in his book 
called The Irish Countryman illustrate these possibilities. 

For the study of folklore in these older communities the country is 
rather well organized; there are about a dozen local folklore societies, 
most of them serving a whole state or small group of states. Many of 
these societies have been active for a long time and some of them have 
large collections and substantial publications to their credit. Their 
important function is obviously the discovering and bringing together 
of material from their districts. They interest many local enthusiasts 
who act as independent prospectors, whether they are later able to 
develop the mines they discover or not. Even members who have a 
vague interest in the subject help support their activities financially. 
It would seem that other states could profitably organize local societies. 
We were dubious of the possibilities in Indiana until a few months ago. 
Considerably more than a hundred members have already enrolled. 

A number of other organizations give attention to folklore. The 
Modern Language Association of America has for a number of years 
maintained a research group devoted to popular literature. Interest in 
this meeting has increased continually until there is usually an attend- 
ance of a hundred or more. By means of permanent committees a survey 
of the popular ballads of America and of proverbs has been made. The 
valuable report of the ballad committee was recently published in the 
Southern Folklore Quarterly. Our field has always been of interest to the 
student of literature, and there has been a tendency in recent years for 
this group to attend the Modern Language Association, rather than our 
national meeting. How to keep the strong points of our present organiza- 
tion and still to enlist the interest and enthusiasm of this literary group 
is one of the insistent problems facing the American Folk-Lore Society. 

When we visit our European colleagues they show us large and well- 
organized folklore archives. In Helsingfors, in Dorpat, in Oslo, in Copen- 
hagen, and in four important Swedish centers such collections exist. 
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They are also found in various other parts of Europe, particularly Berlin 
and Dublin. These archives are models of organization, and from them 
I am sure we could learn much. We have, however, what I hope is 
merely a beginning of this type of activity in the Archive of American 
Folk Song of the Library of Congress. In the special field of folk song I 
think there is no need to doubt the service it will perform. The collect- 
ing has been very vigorous and, although I have no direct knowledge 
of the organization, the Library will certainly take advantage of all that 
foreign centers have to teach it. The work of this archive, however, 
should not be confined to folk song. It should embrace folklore in the 
larger sense, so that all our traditional material may find a home in 
the Library, where it can be adequately preserved and made available 
to students. 

In another direction the government has entered our field. The Federal 
Writers’ Project has endeavored to collect folklore throughout the 
nation. When one considers that the collectors were chosen because they 
were on relief rolls and not because they knew anything about folklore, 
the work they have done has been far beyond expectations. It is to be 
realized that much of the material they gather will be of little value to 
the serious student, but there is also much good folklore in their reports 
which might otherwise have been lost. What is needed, of course, is 
expert appraisal of these results, and there are many practical difficulties 
in the way. My experience with the officials of the Project would indi- 
cate that they will meet more than half way any suggestions coming 
from the folklorist. Whether some combination of the work of the 
Federal Writers’ Project and the Library of Congress Archive could 
be made I do not venture to say, but it would seem not impossible that 
the voluminous collections made by the Project from every state might 
form a nucleus for a more comprehensive National Archive. 

Folklore festivals have become an established institution within the 
last few years. There is no doubt that these festivals have aroused much 
interest in older forms of entertainment, particularly songs, games, 
fiddling, and the like. They represent the opposite pole from the interests 
of the comparative folklorist. I recall that once at a Modern Language 
Association meeting Mrs. Greenleaf read a paper on some ballads which 
she had collected in Newfoundland under the direction of Dr. Beckwith. 
Later that day both these ladies and Miss Louise Pound and I had tea 
together. In order to start an argument I said to the group, ‘““When we 
have all these songs from every county in America collected and pub- 
lished, what are we going to do with them?” Miss Pound immediately 
replied, “Study them.” Mrs. Greenleaf said, ‘Sing them.” The folk 
festival is based upon the latter philosophy. For its supporters folk songs 
are for singing rather than for study. 

That the folk festival is of great value for the discovery of unrecorded 
folklore, there can be no doubt. But folk festivals have their dangers. 
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No one has appreciated this fact more than the director of the White 
Top Festival. In a recent number of the Southern Folklore Quarterly 
Mrs. Buchanan has called attention to the blighting effect of commer- 
cialism unless it is very carefully excluded. Even if the festival itself 
succeeds in maintaining a thoroughly non-commercial standard, the 
lure of the radio may spoil a perfectly good folk singer who learns to 
give the public what it wants. All of this may add to the joy of the 
nation and may bring hill-billy songs to Broadway, but whatever value 
they have had for the serious study of folklore has evaporated in the 
process. Hence it is that many serious folklorists look with a critical 
eye on the folk festival. A thorough realization of this fact is needed if 
the folk festival is to be maintained on a high plane. 

Most of the societies we have mentioned have been interested primari- 
ly in those parts of the country where the old English tradition survives. 
But American folklore is by no means so limited as that fact would 
suggest. The activity of the Canadian Folklore Society, which resulted 
in the publication of the notable series of French Canadian tales some 
years ago in this Journal, gives promise that much other folklore may 
be uncovered in Canada. The field of Louisiana French folklore also has 
by no means been exhausted and only awaits a properly qualified col- 
lector. 

Some years ago our Journal issued some special numbers of Spanish 
American folklore, and recently Prof. Espinosa’s collection of Spanish 
Tales from New Mexico has been published as a Memoir. Dr. H. T. 
Wheeler’s collection from Jalisco, Mexico will shortly appear as another 
Memoir, also due to the generous gift of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons. 
Another collection by Mr. John B. Rael is also ready for publication. 
When these collections from Spanish America are published, comparative 
texts from Spain, Mexico, and more remote Spanish America will give 
us a more complete picture of Hispanic folklore. 

Since the days of the publication of the Uncle Remus tales, the folk- 
lore of the American Negro has commanded continuous interest. The 
two most popular aspects of this folklore in the past have been the 
animal tales of the Uncle Remus type, and the spirituals. The bibliog- 
raphy of collections in these two fields is now very extensive. As Mr. 
Brewer has pointed out this afternoon, there are many types of Negro 
folklore that should be recorded. The religious tales which Mr. Brewer has 
collected are an example, as are the secular songs such as the Lomaxes 
have brought from southern penitentiaries and prison camps. Not only 
bringing together the new material, but also studying the relation of 
what we have to the folklore of the whites, of the Creoles, of the Ameri- 
can Indians, of the West Indies, and of Africa remains an interesting 
task for the future. 

There has been a tendency in American folklore study thus far to 
disregard the foreign populations who have come into this country within 
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recent years, and yet there is little doubt that these populations offer 
us an exceedingly rich opportunity. Already some collectors are discov- 
ering this field, so that the Czecho-Slovak group in northern Indiana 
and the Finns of Minnesota are now receiving adequate attention. It 
would seem that in consideration of the very great wealth of folklore in 
the homeland, the Scandinavian populations of the northwestern states 
should yield excellent results. 

Last summer I went with Mr. O’Duilearga to listen to tales from 
Gaelic-speaking tellers in western Ireland. These people frequently 
report that some of the best of their ‘‘shannechas”’ are now in America. 
Mr. O’Duilearga has secured from the local priests addresses of a number 
of these skilled narrators. They are concentrated in certain large centers, 
notably Boston, Springfield, Mass., and Butte, Montana. Of course it 
would be necessary for a collector to speak and understand Irish. 

One interesting thing about collecting from these foreign groups is the 
possibility that they may have preserved items of folklore which have 
perished in the homeland. We know that in language this often happens, 
and it would not be surprising to find that it is true in folklore. A foreign 
colony which came to America in 1850 will preserve the folklore of 1850, 
and not of 1937. The Swedish folklorists are much interested in this 
aspect of the problem. 

That the American folklorist has much to do in the cultivation of the 
home field is therefore clear. But he cannot confine himself to his own 
land. The study of folklore pays little attention to boundaries, even the 
boundaries of a continent. A certain number of our most earnest scholars 
will surely be lured into making comparative studies, and this will 
bring them into contact with folk traditions and with scholars in many 
a foreign land. These comparative folklorists are scarce, but the few that 
are to be found in each country deserve all the encouragement that the 
great national organizations can give them. We should not be afraid of 
going to these different lands and appropriating their methods for our 
own use when they are better than our own. 

From the Swede we can profitably take lessons in the building up and 
arranging of archives and museums. The thoroughly professional and 
discriminating way in which the Landsmalsarkiv at Upsala, or the 
archives at Gothenberg, at Lund, and at Stockholm are arranged might 
well serve as a model for any similar undertaking on our part. We should 
also be much interested in the way in which they conduct their outdoor 
museum of folk-life at Stockholm. Here they have gathered from all 
parts of Sweden typical houses and buildings, so that the visitor in 
Skansen can see for himself just how people have lived at various times 
and in various places. Such museums may well take their place in 
America in the years to come. Mr. Henry Ford’s museum of old houses 
is a notable beginning, and a number of states have done something in 
the way of preserving buildings that might interest a future generation. 
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At Spring Mill Park in southern Indiana a pioneer village has been 
completely restored. Of course there are numerous historic shrines which 
preserve much of the intimate life of the past. We shall undoubtedly 
have to work out this type of activity in our own way, though we will 
save much lost motion by consulting the experience of the Swedes. 

Germany also has its lessons to teach us. The labors of the Germans 
with the Atlas der deutschen Volkskunde have made them past masters 
in the art of the folklore questionnaire and in the preparation of maps. 
Unless I am mistaken, we must employ both these means to a much 
larger extent in the future than in the past. The student of folksong 
would, I think, receive a liberal education in the cataloguing of songs 
and tunes if he could spend a day, or several days, in the rooms of the 
Deutsches Volksliedarchiv at Freiburg im Breisgau. 

I am not sure but that for American folklore we have even more to 
learn from Ireland than anywhere else. Twenty years ago there was no 
more Irish folklore in existence than there is today of Highland Scotch. 
Within these twenty years the activities of two enthusiasts have 
brought about the formation of a folklore society and the publication 
of a journal. At that point the analogy with some of our own so- 
cieties ceases. The leader of the movement, realizing his lack of 
knowledge of folklore methods and of comparative traditions, began to 
visit the continent and to learn all that the great continental scholars 
could teach him. Eventually his zeal was rewarded by the formation 
of the Irish Folklore Commission. Here, as a direct agency of the 
government, he has organized the systematic collection of folklore in 
Ireland. For the time being the work is confined to the Irish-speaking 
sections. He supervises eight or ten full-time collectors and about 
150 part-time workers. He himself oversees the classification in the 
central office and makes frequent parochial visits to his collectors out 
‘“‘on the edge of the world.” His success in meeting the problem of 
amateur collecting meets every objection of those who doubt the value of 
the work of untrained enthusiasts in the field. Only the future can tell how 
much we may be able to adapt his methods to the American situation. 

Another conviction one brings back from a visit to the Irish folk- 
lorists is the desirability of close cooperation with fellow workers in 
other lands. The cordial relations between Irish and Swedish investi- 
gators have been of great mutual benefit. It is a danger in a country so 
far separated from other lands as our own that we shall work in complete 
isolation. There is not only considerable ignorance in Europe concern- 
ing the solid results of American scholarship in our field, but there is on 
our side frequently a lack of appreciation of what European scholarship 
has to give us. Within the last few years some of the European societies 
and institutions have elected American scholars as honorary members, 
and the American Folk-Lore Society on this occasion of its Fiftieth 
Anniversary has returned this courtesy and extended our fellowship to 
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some of the outstanding folklorists of Europe. Aside from keeping in 
touch with these men, we shall undoubtedly secure a wider reading of 
our publications by people who can make a most intelligent use of them. 

American folklorists in the future should take their place in a number 
of cooperative projects that are now being undertaken. At the Folktale 
Congress two years ago at Lund and at the congresses last summer at 
Paris and Edinburgh some of these projects were definitely promoted. 
The great bibliography of folklore under the direction of Prof. Paul 
Geiger of Basel has been in progress now for twenty years and has 
secured the official approval of the International Folklore Congress. He 
plans an even more extensive program in the future. American folklorists 
must see to it that our scholars are adequately represented. Other 
cooperative schemes that may be casually mentioned are the manifold- 
ing of manuscript archives to be deposited in various centers, and the 
perfecting of classification and cataloguing of folk tales and folk songs. 

The International Folklore Congresses have been an extraordinary 
spur to folklore work in the countries where they have been held. It 
seems now to be the plan to have such congresses every three or four 
years. In spite of the long distance that many delegates would have to 
come, it would not be impossible to have such a congress in America. 
It would prove of great value both to us and to our foreign visitors. 

As we look forward to the next half-century of usefulness to American 
folklore, our Society should take heart because of the lively interest 
in our subject shown in all parts of the country. We should strive to 
make our Society more and more valuable to the scholar in his study 
and to the lone worker in far-flung districts. Through our Journal we 
should not only give opportunity for the publication of the best work 
of collectors and the most serious products of folklore scholarship, but 
we should bring to the scholar some account of the scholarship of the 
world, and to the field worker help and suggestions and news of his 
fellows. It is gratifying that our book review section has been expanded 
under Dr. Gayton’s editorship and includes also a list of current publica- 
tions, both of books and articles. We are inaugurating also a depart- 
ment of news of all important events in the folklore field. Our Journal 
will thus become increasingly serviceable to all folklorists and their 
support will make possible a larger program of publication. 

Our fiftieth anniversary has brought together representatives of many 
folklore interests who have come at our invitation to discuss common 
problems. These groups and these societies have each of them their 
peculiar functions which they can best perform independently. There 
are ways, however, in which the National Society can frequently cooper- 
ate. One of the interesting tasks of the future is to bring about the 
mutual helpfulness of all these groups so as to produce the greatest good 
for the cause of American Folklore. In that endeavor we may be sure 
that the American Folk-Lore Society will take a useful and vigorous part. 
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SURVIVALS OF OLD FOLK DRAMA IN THE KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


BY MARIE CAMPBELL. 


The first hint that there were any survivals of old folk drama in the 
Kentucky mountains came from Aunt Susan on Caney Creek. One day 
in the summer of 1925, when I went to her house to buy eggs, she com- 
plained that I had not been there for more than a week. My excuse that 
I had been busy making costumes for a play during the hours I was not 
teaching reminded her of her pap’s talk about play acting which his pap 
had told him about. Aunt Susan said her grandpap always acted out 
“The Turkish Knight,’ and that her pap had learned the speech and, 
when she was a child, had taught it to her. She said the play had not 
been given within her or her pap’s lifetime, and so she knew nothing of 
the play except grandpap’s part. She said she had never known of any 
“old time play acting being done whiles I recollect.’”” Some time later 
Aunt Susan let me copy her grandpap’s speech. 

I thought no more of old time play acting in the mountain country 
till on Christmas Eve in 1930 some of the men and boys at Gander pre- 
sented for me an old mummers’ play. Later two of the men gave me a 
fairly complete text for the play. 

Since that time an old couple have given me a text for an old Plough 
Monday Play which their memory had kept alive, although they had 
never heard that it was ever really acted out. 

The three contributions just mentioned and one scrap of song drama 
are the only survivals of folk drama contained in this collection, and I 
am fairly sure that there are no more such survivals to be found in this 
area. All of the contributors were old people, and the play presented at 
Christmas time in 1930 was almost as new for the young people who 
belonged to the community as it was for me. Thirty or more years had 
passed since its last performance, and the play will not be presented 
again by this community because the two men who knew the text are 
both dead. So are Aunt Lizbeth Fields and Aunt Susan, the two old 
women who contributed the two fragments of old plays. And the last 
time I heard from Aunt Mary and Uncle Joe they were “all broke down 
and a sight how puny.” 


THE CHRISTMAS PLAY. 


The Presenter — not in costume. 

Father Christmas Santa Claus suit borrowed from the school. Holly 
in his beard. Carried a frying pan and a dead rabbit. 

Dame Dorothy A man dressed in bright colored woman’s clothes. 


Veil made of an old window curtain served as a mask. Red paper 
pinned inside the front of her dress was displayed later as blood. 
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Old Bet — A man dressed as an old woman. Apron, bonnet and shawl. 
Mistletoe on bonnet. 

The Bessie — A man dressed as a woman with a cow’s tail fastened on. 
Grotesque mask of brown paper with horns sticking up. Holly on 
the horns. Carried two cow bells strung across his hips. 

Little Devil Doubt — A boy with his face blacked. A hump on his back. 
Gay red paper streamers tied around his arms and neck. Holly on 
his hat. 

Pickle Herring — A man wearing a woman’s ‘“‘bedgown’”’ under a man’s 
overcoat. Carried an inflated pig’s bladder colored like a balloon. 
A dunce cap with gay streamers served as a mask. Many floating 
red paper streamers. 

Doctor Good — A man wearing a long-tailed coat, spectacles, and a very 
high top hat. Face painted very red. No other mask. Holly on his 
hat. Carried a doctor’s bag. 

Chorus — Eight high school boys wearing the white smocks of the home 
economics class. Paper bags over their heads as masks. Holly 
wreaths around their necks. 

According to Tom and George Fields the following parts of the costum- 
ing were ‘‘fixed by the way the old time folks decked out togomumming”: 
The red paper or cloth pinned inside Dame Dorothy’s dress and used 
to represent blood. 
The woman’s clothing on Old Bet. 
The cow’s tail, the woman’s clothing, and the cow bells on The Bessie. 
The “‘bedgown,” the dunce cap, and the inflated bladder for the Pickle 


Herring. 
The professional garb and red painted face or red mask on Doctor 
Good. 


The white smocks on the chorus. 
Holly, masks, and gay streamerson the cast. OtlHer items of costuming 
were merely rustic attempts at disguise. 


The Play 
(After a huge bonfire has been made to give heat and light) 
Presenter: We air now aiming to give a dumb show for to pleasure 
the Little Teacher for not going off to the level country to keep Christmas 
with her kin. Hit ain’t noways perfect the way we act out this here 
dumb show, but hit ain’t been acted out amongst our settlement for 
uppards of twenty or thirty year, maybe more. I reckon folks all knows 
hit air bad luck to talk with the dumb show folks or guess who they air. 
Now then we aim to start. 
(The Presenter goes into the cabin and comes out walking backward 
with a broom.) 
Presenter: Out comes | hind part before, 
With niy big broom to sweep up the floor. 
(He sweeps a wide circle, all the time muttering over and over.) 
Room, room, gallons of room. 
(When a circle of sufficient size has been swept, he stops muttering 
and begins the presentation of characters. When each character’s name 
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is called, the character struts around the outside of the circle and steps 
out of the circle until his part in the action of the play.) 


Presenter: 


1. In comes old Father Christmas, 
Welcome or not, welcome or not, 
I hope old Father Christmas 
Never is forgot, never is forgot. 


. In comes old Dame Dorothy, 
Drinking liquor’s all her folly, 
Wearing silks and being bawdy. 


N 


3. Old Bet comes in once a year 
To get her kissed and bring good cheer. 


4. Oh the next that now comes in 
Is The Bessie as you see, 
He’s a woman or a man 
With a cow’s tail, can you see? 


. In steps black faced 
Little Devil Doubt, 
Humped over bad 
Toting his burdens about. 


un 


6. Pickle Herring he comes in 
To join the dance, 
Wearing a bedgown 
Instead of his pants. 


7. Here’s the doctor pure and good 
With his pills he stops the blood. 


(The Presenter steps back among the spectators and Father Christ- 
mas and Dame Dorothy enter the circle. Old Bet and The Bessie tease 


the audience, she 


Father Christmas: 


Dame Dorothy: 


Father Christmas: 


pretending to kiss the men, he the women.) 


Here comes I, old Father Christmas, welcome or not; 
I hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 
We are come to laugh and cheer, 

And if our pudding it be done, 

We'll fry this hare and have some fun. 

I'll beat it and bale it 

And cut it in slices, 

And take an old pot, 

And boil it with spices. 

You'll fry this hare and yet no word be said, 

For if you dare to boil the hare, 

With my pan I’ll crack your head. 
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Dame Dorothy: How can you crack my head? 
My head is made of steel. 

(The Bessie and Old Bet join the chorus and they repeat all conver- 
sation up to the time of the arrival of the doctor.) 
Dame Dorothy: I'll cut you into button holes, 

And make your buttons fly. 
Father Christmas: 1’ll fill your body full of bullets, 
And make your blood fly. 
Dame Dorothy: I'll cut your coat all full of holes, 
And make the rags fly. 
Father Christmas: T’ll cut you down the middle, 
And make your blood to fly. 
Dame Dorothy: I'll cut you small as flies, 
And use you up to cook mince pies. 
Father Christmas: If your blood is hot, 
I’ll make. it cold, 
As cold as muddy clay. 
I’ll take your life and blood, 
And throw the hare away. 
(They fight. The Bessie and Old Bet join them. Dame Dorothy is 
helped by The Bessie, Father Christmas by Old Bet.) 
Dame Dorothy (showing the red paper on her breast): 
Old Father Christmas, 
See what you’ve done! 
You've bloody killed 
Your own loved one! (Falls dead.) 
(The Bessie and Old Bet run away.) 

Father Christmas: Horrible, terrible, 
See what I’ve done! 
I cut her down 
Like the evening sun! (the chorus repeats) 
Is there a doctor to be found 
To cure her of this deep and deadly wound? (chorus) 
Oh is there a doctor near at hand 
To heal her wound and make her stand ? 

(The chorus, which has been repeating all conversations up until now, 
repeats the last of Father Christmas’ speech and is silent until the end 
of the play.) 

Doctor Good (enters with Pickle Herring, who weeps over Dame Dorothy) : 
Yes, there is a doctor near at hand 
To heal her wound and make her stand. 

Father Christmas: What can you cure? 

Doctor Good: I can cure the itch, the spots, and gout, 
If there’s nine devils in, I take six out. 

Father Christmas: What’s your fee, Doctor ? 
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Doctor Good: Fifteen pounds, it is my fee. 
Father Christmas: Work your cure and let me see. 
Doctor Good: I will. Where’s Pickle Herring ? 
Pickle Herring: Oh here’s Pickle Herring. 
Doctor Good: Hold up her head. 

Pickle Herring: Will she bite? 

Doctor Good: Yes. 

Pickle Herring: Will she kick ? 

Doctor Good: Yes. 

Pickle Herring: Hold her yourself, then. 

Doctor Good: What’s that, you rascal ? 


Pickle Herring: Oh I hold her, sir. 

(He raises Dame Dorothy’s head. Doctor Good gives her a pill. She 

jumps up.) 
Dame Dorothy: Once I was dead and now I’m alive. 
Blessed be the man that made me revive. 
Devil Doubt (entering): In comes I, Little Devil Doubt, 
With all my family on my back. 
Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 

(Devil Doubt takes Father Christmas’ pan and collects gifts of people 
and lays them on the Little Teacher’s hearth each time he gets a panful. 
The chorus sings “ Jingle Bells’ and ‘‘Come All Ye Faithful” while he is 
making the collection. When Devil Doubt returns the pan, Father 
Christmas sweeps everybody out of the circle and then sweeps the 
hearth in the teacher’s cabin, explaining that it is bad luck to carry out 
ashes on Christmas Day.) 
father Christmas: Our show is done, we stay no longer here. 

God bless the mistress of this house, 
And when she wakes up Christmas Day, 
Lord Jesus, bring her cheer. 

(The mummers depart singing the ‘‘“Mummers’ Carol.’’) 


MUMMERS’ CAROL. 


Tom and George Fields did not give a copy of the ““Mummers’ Carol” 
with the text for their mummers’ play. But at Christmas time in 1935 
Susan Fields, Tom’s wife, sent the version given below. It came with 
Susan’s explanation that Tom used to sing the tune to the clacking of his 
old water mill, but now that he had a gasoline engine he was “‘like to 
fergit hit.’ So she had one of her children copy it for me. 


There is six days all in a week, 

All for a laboring man, 

But Christmas Day is the day of our Lord, 
Both Father and Son. 
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Our Christmas celebrate, my man, 
Down your knees do fall, 

And then do pray the Lord Jesus Christ 
To bless and save you all. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


The following Christmas carols were sung before the acting of the mummers’ 


play. 


The Cherry Tree Carol. (Childs 54) 


A. Aunt Lizbeth Fields sang this version both on Christmas Eve and 
for recording later. 


Joseph was an old man, 
An old man was he, 
When he married Mary, 
The queen of Galilee. 


Joseph and Mary walked 
Through a garden gay, 
Where the cherries grew 
Upon every tree. 


And they heard while walking 
Angel voices sing, 

“Lo, this night shall be born 
Our Lord and Heavenly King.” 


B. This is Aunt Mary Eldridge’s version. She said she “learned it from 


her first man.”’ 


Joseph was an old man, 
An old man was he, 

And he courted Virgin Mary, 
A lass of Galilee. 


Mary with Joseph 

Was walking one day, 

She saw apples and cherries, 
A plenty to behold. 


Mary said to Joseph, 
So meek and so mild, 
‘Joseph, gather me some cherries, 
For I am with child.” 


Joseph flew in anger, 

In anger he flew, 

Says, “Let the pappy of your babe 
Gather cherries for you.” 
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The cherry tree bowed down, 
It was low on the ground, 
And Mary gathered cherries, 
While Joseph stood around. 


C. Mint and Henry Hampton sang this version. 


Oh Joseph was an old man, 
An old man was he, 

And he courted Virgin Mary, 
A maid of Galilee. 


And Joseph and Mary 

Were a-walking one fine day, 
“‘Here are apples and cherries 
Pretty to behold.” 


Then Mary said to Joseph, 
So meek and so mild, 
“Joseph, pick me cherries, 
For I am with child.” 


Then Joseph he got angry, 
In anger all he flew, 

“Let the father of your baby 
Pick cherries for you.” 


Then the babe it spoke a few words, 
A few words to the tree, 

“Let my mother have some cherries, 
Bow down, you cherry tree.”’ 


The cherry tree bowed low down, 
Bowed down to the ground, 

And Mary she ate cherries, 
While Joseph stood around. 


Then Joseph took Mary 

On his knee, 

“Oh tell of your baby, 
When will his birthday be ?”’ 


“On the sixth of January,” 
The babe said softly, 

“On the sixth of January 
My birthday will be.”’ 
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THREE SHIPS. 


Aunt Mary Hall led the singing of this carol preceding the performance 
of the mummers’ play on Christmas Eve in 1930. When she sang it for 
copying, she accounted for its origin by saying it was “‘fotch into the 
mountain country by my foreparents.” 


I saw three ships come sailing in, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day. 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


And what was in those ships all three, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ? 
And what was in those ships all three, 

On Christmas Day in the morning ? 


Our Savior Christ and His Lady, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
Our Savior Christ and His Lady, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


THE HOLLY AND THE Ivy. 


George Fields gave this version which was sung on Christmas Eve. 
He said there were other versions but that he did not know them “by 
heart.”? His granny could trace this old carol back to England, so he said. 
It was a great favorite in George’s community which was plentifully 
supplied with both holly and ivy. 

The holly and the ivy 

Now are full well grown, 

Of all the trees within the wood 
The ivy has the crown. 


Chorus: Oh rising of the sun, 
The running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the choir, 
Sweet singing in the choir. 


The holly bears a berry 

As red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus 
To do poor sinners good. 


The holly bears a prickle 

As sharp as any thorn, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus 

On Christmas Day in the morn. 
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The holly bears a bark 

As bitter as any gall, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus 
For to redeem us all. 


The holly and the ivy 

Now are both full grown, 

Of all the trees within the wood 
The holly bears the crown. 


A PLOUGH MONDAY PLAY. 


The text for this Plough Monday Play comes from Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Mary. They did not remember that the play had ever been “‘acted out” 
within their lifetime of over seventy years. They said nobody else knew 
the play, and they argued about the way the speeches should be worded. 
There are portions they could not remember at all. At other places both 
Aunt Mary’s and Uncle Joe’s versions are recorded. The speeches of 
Richard and the Lady ‘‘do not belong,’ but Aunt Mary put them into 
the text to fill a gap where her memory failed. Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Joe said they kept the play from “‘fading out of our minds pineblank by 
saying it over to each other every little spell.”’ : 


Soldier: 


In comes I, the cruising (recruiting) soldier, 
With orders from the Queen 

To list all you fellows 

That follows horse and plough. 


Tom (the farmer’s boy): In comes Tom, the farmer’s boy, 


Don’t you see my whip in hand ? 
To my plough I do attend. 

*Tis Plough Monday makes me bold, 
I hope you won’t be offended. 


‘ Old Jane (carrying a baby): In comes I, Old Jane, 


Tom: 


Old Jane: 


Tom: 


St. George: 


With my neck as long as a crane. 
Long time I’ve sought thee, Tom, 
And now I’ve found thee, 

Pray, Tommy, take thy child. 

It’s not mine and I won’t have it. 
Look at its eyes, nose, cheek, and chin. 
It’s a picture of you as ever did grin. 
Take it home and feed it. 

Go away home, 

I'll see you in hell fire. 

In comes I, St. George, 

In my hand I carry a club. 

What old woman can sass me? 
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Old Jane: I can. 
My head it is of brass, 
My body it is of steel. 
Nobody can’t make me feel nothing. 
St. George: If your head is made of brass, 
And your body’s made of steel, 
I can make you feel. 
(He knocks Old Jane down to the floor.) 
Tom: What have you done? 
Killed the best woman 
Under the sun. 
Two pounds for a doctor. 


St. George: Ten pounds to stay away. 
Tom: He must come in a case like this. 
Doctor: Hold my horse by the tail, boy. He’s only a donkey. 


Give him a good feed of water and a bucket of ashes 
to drink. In comes I, a doctor good to stop the 


blood. 
Tom: Be you a doctor? 
Doctor: Yes, I am a doctor. 
Tom: What ailments can you cure? 
Doctor: Just what my pill pleases. I goes about for the good 


of the country. I’d sooner kill than cure. I cured my 
own wife of rheumatism in all four of her elbows, and 
I’ll cure this woman if she ain’t too far gone. Hold 
my bottle till I feel her pulse. 

(He feels of the woman’s belly.) 

Tom: Is that where the pulse do lie? 

Doctor: Yes, it lies in the strongest part of the body. She’s 
not dead; she’s only in a trance. She’s swallowed a 
horse and cart, and can’t pass off the wheels. These 
are virgin pills. Take one tonight and two tomorrow, 
and rub your belly with the bottle next day. Jump 
up Jane, and we'll have a dance. 

(Jane gets up and they dance around a spell.) 

Soldier: Come my lads, it’s time for listing, 
Listing do not be afraid, 

You shall have your fill of liquor. 

Tell me, who is this pretty maid ? 
Lady: In comes I, a lady fair, 

My fortune in my charms. 

It’s true I’ve turned away 

Out of my ‘true-love’s arms. 
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Oh, he did marry me, Li 
As all do understand, 
And then he listed for a soldier 
In a far and distant land. 
Soldier: Madam, I’ve got gold and silver, 
Madam, I’ve got house and land, 
Madam, I’ve got golden treasure, 
All at your command. 
Lady: What care I for your gold and silver ? 
What care I for your house and land ? 
What care I for your golden treasure ? R 
All I want is a nice young man. 
Tom: Here am [ all brisk and spry, 
And I’m hungry as well as dry. 
Old Jane: Here am I, Old Jane, 
With my neck as long as a crane. 
Once I wore a wig behind 
And a wig before, 
Now I’m a poor widow. 
Tom: I’m the nice young man you want, miss. 
Soldier: Madam, I’ve got gold and silver, 
Madam, I’ve got house and land, 
Madam, I’ve got golden treasure, 
All at your command. 


Because she could not remember the correct speeches for the characters, 
Aunt Mary put in the speeches between Richard and the Lady. She said 
Richard did not belong in the play at all and that the section put in was 
just something she had “‘allus knowed.’’ This interpolated section is very 
similar to a part of the “Francis New Jigge between Francis a gentleman 
and Richard a farmer” in The Elizabethan Jig." 

Lady’s man, Richard: Hey down a down, 
Hey down a down, 
There’s never a trusty farmer 
In all our town 
That has cause to lead so merry a life 
As I that got married 
To a true and faithful wife. 
Lady: I thank you, gentle husband, 
You praise me to my face. 
Richard: I pray thee take me, lady, 
Unto my rightful place. 


Charles Read Baskervill, The Elizabethan Jig and Related Song Drama, t 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 450—464. b 
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Lady: Believe me, gentle husband, 
If you knowed as much as I, 
The words that you have spoken 
I quickly would deny. 
For since you went from home, 

P A lover I have had, 

Who is so far in love with me 
That he is almost mad. 
And I have promised him 
To be his loving friend. 

Richard: Believe me, gentle wife, 
That this makes me to frown. 
There is no gentleman of high renown 
That shall enjoy thy love, 
Though his gold be all so good. 
Before he wrong my lady so, 
I'll spill for him his blood. 
So tell me who it is 
Doth desire thy love. (Several lines lost.) 


Last song (to be sung by all the actors): 
Uncle Joe’s version. 

We are not the London actors 
That act upon the stage. 
We are the country plough boys 
That work for little wage. 
Good master and good mistress, 
Just think of us poor boys 
That plough through mud and mire. 
We'd thank you, dear master, 
For a pitcher of your best beer. 


Aunt Mary’s version. 
Good master and good mistress, 
As you sit by your fire, 
Remember us poor plough boys 
That plough amongst the mire. 
The mud it is so nasty, 
The water is not clear. 
We’d thank you for to give us 
A drink to give us cheer. 


Aunt Mary gave also the following version of the soldier’s first speech 
to the lady and of her answer. “Joe air contrarious,” said Aunt Mary, 
“‘so’s I take out them parts and sing ’em like a song ballet jest to contrarv 
him. I call hit ‘For Gold and Silver.’”’ 
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“Kind miss, kind miss, go ask your mother 
If you my bride shall ever be; 

If she says ‘yes,’ come back and tell me; 

If she says ‘no,’ we’ll run away. 


“Kind miss, kind miss, I have much silver; 
Kind miss, I have a house and land; 

Kind miss, I have a world of pleasure; 
And all of these at thy command.” 


“What care I for your gold and silver ? 

What care I for your house and land? 
What care I for your world of pleasure ? 
What I want is a handsome man.” 


THE MARRYING BALLAD. 


Aunt Lizbeth Fields sang ‘“‘The Marrying Ballad” for the purpose of 
expressing the old saying that women who died without ever marrying 
were doomed to lead apes in hell. Aunt Lizbeth said the ballad used to 
be “‘play acted with different people saying off the different parts,’’ but 
she had never seen or heard of such a performance in her own lifetime. 
She said there were more stanzas and that the girl’s ““mammy put in,” 
but she could not sing any more than is given here. The names of 
speakers indicated in italics were not given by Aunt Lizbeth, but 
were inserted after I discovered that ‘“The Marrying Ballad’’ appears to 
be a part of an Elizabethan jig with the title “A Country new Jigge 
between Simon and Susan, to be sung in Merry past time by Bachelors 
and Maydes.”! 

Father: Now, now, my daughter, Susan, 
Do you aim for to marry ? 
Maidens in the olden time 
Did twenty winters tarry. 


Now in the teens so soon 
That you a wife will be, 

And lose the sweetest blossom 
That blooms upon the tree. 


Susan: It is how I prefer it, 
Good father, say not nay, 
For I have found a man so kind 
That loves me every way. 


That will unto my fancy 

Will every way agree, 

Which is more sweeter than the blossoms 
That blooms upon the tree. 


? Charles Read Baskervill, op. cit., pp. 382—386. 
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Simon: Good father, don’t be cruel, 
Your daughter is mine own, 
Her mother has consented, 
And to liking me has grown. (Several stanzas lost.) 


Father: God give thee joy, dear daughter, 
There is no reason why 
I should hinder you to marry, 
And you a maiden die, 


And afterward lead apes in hell, 
As maidens are doomed to do. 
Young folks should married be, 
More sweeter than the blossoms 
That bloom upon the tree. 


THE TURKISH KNIGHT. 


Aunt Susan of Caney Creek gave this fragment of ‘‘old time play 
acting’ in 1925. She said this was the speech her pap’s pap used to say 
in a ‘‘piece of play acting.’’ She said she learned it from her pap and she 
had no idea what the rest of the play was, for it had not been “acted 
out since my grandpap’s time.’’ This speech of Aunt Susan’s pap’s pap 
is similar to the speech of the Turkish Knight in a play from Weston 
Sub-Edge, Gloucestershire. 


In comes I the Turkish man, 
And in my hand a frying pan. 
I thinks myself a jolly old man. 


I went up a straight crooked lane. I met a bark and it dogged at me. 
[ went to the stick and cut a hedge and killed a little red dog on tother 
side of a ten foot wall. Nine days after tomorrow I picks up the little 
dead red dog and rams my arm down his throat and turns him inside 
outards and follows after him. 


Last Christmas night I turned to spit, 
Burned my finger and made it itch. 
The sparks flew out of the cradle, 

And the pot lid jumped offen the table, 
And swore he’d fight the frying pan. 


As I was going along standing still, I come to King Charles up an iron 
pear tree. He asked me the way to get down. I said, ‘Pitch thee poll 
first into a pit.” 

1R. J. E. Tiddy, The Mummers’ Play, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1923, p. 167. 
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I went on a bit further and I met two old women working butter, and 
they did mum and mutter. They asked me if I could eat a cup of cider, 
and drink a bread and cheese. And I said, ““No, ma’m, thank you ma’m, 
if you please.” 

And I went on a bit further and I come to the land of plenty with 
stones of plum puddings, houses thatched with pancakes, and pigs run- 
ning about saying, ‘‘Who will eat me, please ?” 


And now if this frying pan had a tongue, 
It would go on with the story and tell you no wrong. 


The mummers’ play given in this collection, though not identical with 
any of the texts given in Chambers’ The English Folk Play or Tiddy’s 
The Mummers’ Play, does contain the essential core of the mummers’ 
play: the presentation, the combat, the lament, the cure, and the quete. 
The presence of this essential core of action establishes the identity of 
the play as an authentic survival of an old mummers’ play, however 
corrupted the text may be. 

Though it is certain that the text of the Plough Monday Play is in- 
complete and is further corrupted by the interpolation of part of an 
Elizabethan jig, yet it does have certain conventional characters of the 
traditional Plough Monday Play as discussed by Chambers and Tiddy. 
Aunt Mary and Uncle Joe’s Plough Monday Play has the plough boys, 
Old Jane and Tom, the rustic fool, conventional characters of the Plough 
Monday Play. As in the mummers’ play there is a combat and a cure. 

The two additional fragments of old drama testify to the truth of 
Aunt Lizbeth Fields’ statement that “the old time play acting has nigh 
about faded out in the mountain country.” 
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RIDDLES DEALING WITH FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
BY ARCHER TAYLOR. 


A few riddles deal with puzzling questions about family relationships. 
One of the oldest European examples is found in a Reichenau manuscript 
of the tenth century which is now at Karlsruhe: 

Porto filium filii mei, 
mariti mei fratrem, 
alterum unicum filium meum.! 


For some reason the scribe failed to give the answer to this riddle. 
FlajShans believes that the speaker is Cyborea, who was according to 
medieval legend the mother and wife of Judas Iscariot; Arno Schmidt, 
that the child is the brother of her husband, whowas formerly her stepson. 
In the first case we should have an allusion to incest and to a particular 
historical event ; in the second case we should have a problem suggesting 
incest but capable of solution in terms of the prevailing law (a mother 
might at that time marry her stepson). In either case we should have a 
riddle primarily concerned with a confusing family relationship or a 
confusing description of a family relationship. Such riddles should, I 
believe, be differentiated from riddles in which the various parts of an 
object or the stages in an action are connected in terms of a family rela- 
tionship, e. g. Wood is the mother, fire the father, and smoke the son. 
Wolfgang Schultz, to be sure, lumps together both kinds of riddles and 
considers them to be disguises of the lunar calendar and therefore open 
to a mythological interpretation.? I shall comment later on his theories. 
I shall not consider further the examples of riddles dealing with ordinary 
objects and expressed in terms of family relationships. Nor shall I con- 
sider a variety of riddle which is rare or perhaps unknown in European 
tradition. The Arabs of Algiers describe simple family relationships in 
metaphorical terms. Thus, the co-wives of a Moslem household are de- 
scribed by a metaphorical scene: 
Deux colombes posées sur une branche séche 

1K. Miillenhoff and W. Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und Prosa 
aus dem VIII.—XII. Jahrhundert (3d ed.; Berlin, 1892), I, 21, No. 6. It 
was first printed in [Mone’s] Anzeiger fiir Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit, VII 
(1838), col. 40, No. 47. For comment see Robert Petsch, Bettrdge zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache, XLI (1916), 344 (a complicated solution which 
I have not reported above); V. FlajShans, ‘‘NaSe hadanky,’’ Ndrodopisny 
véstnik Ceskoslovansk}, XVIII (1925), 9; Arno Schmidt, ‘‘Die Reichenauer 
Ratsel,’’ Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LX XIII (1936), 199. After the 
first mention of a book or article, I shall cite it by the author’s name. 

* Ratsel aus dem hellenistischen Kulturkveise (‘‘Mythologische Bibliothek,”’ 
V,i; Leipzig, 1912), II, 22—31. 
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La bouche sourit 4 la bouche et le coeur est plein de ténébres! 
and sons and daughters are represented in this metaphor: 


J’ai un troupeau de moutons dans un enclos 
J’ai vendu les brebis, j’ai gardé les béliers.? 


These riddles are metaphorical descriptions and do not deal with a family 
relationship which is intrinsically confusing or with one which is de- 
scribed in an intentionally confusing manner. 

There are several family-riddles based on Biblical story or classical 
legend. In addition to the riddle which I have interpreted as a reference 
to Judas and Cyborea, there is a riddling epitaph erected or reported to 
have been erected in widely separated parts of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. It, too, is believed to refer to Judas and Cyborea, but in some in- 
stances it may allude to an actual case of incest. The epitaph is as follows: 


Ci git le fils, ci git la mere, 

Ci git la fille avec le Pere, 

Ci git la soeur, ci git le Frere, 

Ci git la Femme et le Mari, 

Et n’y a que trois corps ici.® 

Similar enigmatic epitaphs are rather abundant. C. F. Menestrier, 

S. J., the author of a treatise on riddles, gives several examples.* The 
following example, he says, is to be seen on walls in various cities: 


Cy git le Pere, cy git la Mere, 
Cy git la soeur, cy git le frere; 
Cy git la femme & le mary 

Et s’ils ne sont que deux icy. 


Ordinarily, the relationships described on these epitaphs are incestuous. 
Another story of incest is alluded to in the Queen of Sheba’s riddle 
about Lot and his children: 


1 A. Giacobetti, Recueil d’énigmes arabes populaires (Algiers, 1916), p. 255, 
No. 578. 

2 Giacobetti, p. 257, No. 581. 

3 Pp. F. Baum, “The Mediaeval Legend of Judas Iscariot,’””» PMLA, XXXI 
(1916), 605—6 citing A. d’Ancona, La leggenda de Vergogna e la leggenda di 
Giuda (Bologna, 1869) and W. Seelisch, ‘‘Die Gregoriuslegende,”’ Zeitschrift 
fiiy deutsche Philologie, XIX (1887), 390—91; H. F. Massmann, A nzeiger fiir 
Kunde des deutschen Mittelalters, I1 (1833), col. 238, No. 14. It appears asa 
traditional riddle in E. T. Kristensen, Danske folkegaader (Struer, 1914), 
p. 214, No. 1 and in a slightly different form in Richard Wossidlo, Ratsel 
(‘‘Mecklenburgische Volksiiberlieferungen,’’ 1; Wismar, 1897), p. 234, No. 983. 
Wossidlo’s version is identical with an epitaph said to have been erected over 
Lot’s children. 

4 La philosophie des images énigmatiques (Lyons, 1694), pp. 187—90. The 
spelling s’ils for cils is confusing. 
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Two brothers dear, 

two sister’s sons are we, 

our father’s our grandfather, 
whose sons are we ?! 


Although this riddle is very old and enjoys a wide popularity, its 
manner of dissemination has never been fully explained. An invention 
of Hebrew commentators on the Old Testament, it found a place in 
collections of Biblical questions circulated in the Near East. Among the 
42 riddles of Bishop Yuhannan Azraq or Zardqa (the Blue) of Hirta, a 
Syriac riddlemaster of the eighth century, we read: 


Mio fratello é fratello di mia sorella, figlio di mio padre, fratello di mia 
madre, figlio della sorella di mia madre. — Le figle di Lot e i loro figli.* 


1 Walter Gregor, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland (‘‘Pub- 
lications of the Folk-Lore Society,’’ VII; London, 1881), p. 76, No. 2. 

I have references to four instances of the riddle in Hebrew exegetical works 
and tradition. See S. Schechter, ‘‘The Riddles of Solomon in Rabbinic Liter- 
ature,’ Folk-Lore, I (1890), 354 (a Yemenite text). A passage in the Mid- 
vash Mishle has often been cited; see, e. g., Wilhelm Hertz, ‘‘Die Ratsel der 
K6énigin von Saba,’’ Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Stuttgart, 1905), p. 417 = 
Zeitschrift fiiy deutsches Altertum, X XVII (1883), 4; J. B. Friedreich, Geschichte 
des Rathsels (Dresden, 1860), pp. 988—99; August Wiinsche, Die Ratselweisheit 
bei den Hebradern (Leipzig, 1883), p. 16; W. Schultz, “‘Ratsel,’’ Real-Encyclo- 
padie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1913), col. 124. I have 
not seen Salomon Buber (ed.), Midrash Mishle (Vienna, 1893), p. 40. Appar- 
ently the version in Jalkut on 2 Chron. 9:1 (cited by Hertz) is derived from 
the Midrash Mishle. The oldest Semitic version appears to be the Second 
Chaldean or Aramaic Targum on Esther, the Targum Scheni. Hertz (pp. 
417—19) cites Paul Cassel, Das Buch Esther (Berlin, 1878), pp. 249ff. This | 
have not seen, but the translation (An Explanatory Commentary on Esther 
[Edinburgh, 1888], pp. 283—84) does not mention the riddle of Lot’s children. 

On the dissemination of the riddle of Lot’s children in Western Europe see 
F. Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Book (‘‘Albion Series;’’ Boston, 1910), 
p. 178, No. 47 (reprinting his remarks in Modern Language Notes, XVIII, 
[1903], 102 and ‘‘The Holme Riddles (MS. Harl. 1960),’’ Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, XVIII [1903], 221, No. 10 [cf. pp. 247—48)) ; 
Robert Petsch, Neue Beitrdége zuy Kenntnis des Volksratsels (‘‘Palaestra,”’ 
IV; Berlin, 1899), p. 14; W. Wilmanns, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 
XV (1872), 180, No. 51; Wossidlo, No. 983; Kristensen, p. 210, Nos. 2—3; 
G. O. Hyltén-Cavallius, ‘‘Gator ock spérsmal fran Varend,”’ Nyare bidrag till 
kdnnedom om de svenska landsmdlen, I1, Part VIII (1882), p. 21, No. 117. 

* G. Furlani, ‘‘Gli indovinelli di Giovanni Azraq,”’ Rendiconti della R. 
Accademia nazionale dei Lincei, classe di scienze morali, Fifth Series, XXXII 
(1923), 48, No. 39. A similar riddle, of which only the answer is given, appears 
in an anonymous Syriac collection of the fifteenth or sixteenth century; 
see Furlani, ibid. X XXIII (1924), 79, No. 6. 
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By some means which I have not identified, the riddle early made its 
way to England and was incorporated in the Exeter Book. Of course it 
was transmitted by monks, but it was never included in the monastic 
lists of questions and answers about Biblical figures. In such lists Lot’s 
children occur only rarely and then in an entirely different connection. 
I quote an example from a list of the ninth century which derives from 
much older sources: 


Quis cum filias suas peccavit ?! 


The old Levantine riddle about Lot’s children is similar to a family-riddle 
without Biblical associations which is known in Catalonia, the Argentine 
Republic, and the Philippine Islands: 


Alla vienen nuestros padres, 

Esposos de nuestras madres, 

Padres de nuestros hijos 

Y de nuestros propios esposos, 

eCémo se entiende ésto ? — Los suegros.” 


The classical story of the daughter variously known as Pero, Aérie, 
Xanthippe, etc., who gave suck to her father Cimon, Tektaphos, Mykon, 
etc., and thus kept him alive in prison has often been turned into a family- 
riddle. The modern Swedish version illustrates perhaps more clearly 
than any other version the emphasis on family relationships: 


Min fader det var, 
hans moder jag blev, 
det barnet, jag fodde, 
var min moders man.? 


1W. Wilmanns, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, XV (1872), 169, No. 51. 

2R. Lehmann-Nitsche, Adivinanzas rioplatenses (Buenos Aires, 1911), 
No. 717. See also Pelay y Briz, Endevinallas populars catalanas (Barcelona, 
1882), p. 118, No. 283; F. Starr, A Little Book of Filipino Riddles (Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1909), pp. 97—98, No. 288 (Tagalog). 

’ The example is quoted from Geijer and Campbell, Gdtor (‘Svenska 
landsmal,’’ CXCI; Upsala, 1930), No. 114 = Hyltén-Cavallius, p. 17, No. 
96. For the use of the theme in story, saint’s legend, and plastic art see 
C. L. Cholevius, Geschichte der deutschen Poesie, I (Leipzig, 1854), 256; 
W. Wilmanns, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, XIII (1866—67), 495—96; 
E. Legrand, Contes populaires grecs (Paris, 1881), pp. xi—xii; Guiseppe 
Pitré, Indovinelli (Turin, 1897), pp. Ixxvii—Ixxx; H. F. Feilberg, ‘‘Gaader,” 
Aarbog for dansk kulturhistorie (1898), pp. 34——37; Reinhold Kohler, Kleinere 
Schriften, I (Weimar, 1898), 373; G. Knaack, ‘‘Die stugende Tochter,”’ Zeit- 
schrift fiir vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, n. F., XII (1898), 450—54; 
A. Mau, “‘Ausgrabungen von Pompeji,’’ Mitteilungen des kaiserlich deutschen 
Instituts, romische Abteilung, XVI (1901), 350—51, No. 11 and ‘‘Metrisches 
aus Pompeji,”’ ibid., XIX (1904), 259—63; F. Kuntze, ‘‘Die Legende von der 
guten Tochter in Wort und Bild,” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Alter- 
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Also represented on the walls of Pompeii is a riddle which plays with 
the form of the family-riddle but is probably a pun on suus, ‘pig.’ It is 
as follows: 

Zetema: 


mulier ferebat filium similem sui 
nec meus est nec mi similat sed 
vellem esset meus.1 


When consanguinity became a problem studied as a part of canon 
law, these family-riddles took on a legal color. This came about very 
easily. From very early times, legal and religious interests expressed 
themselves in riddling questions concerned with family relationships. 
In questioning Jesus about His idea of the resurrection, the Sadducees 
put a question involving these relationships: 

Now there were seven brethren: and the first took a wife, and 
dying left no seed. And the second took her, and died, neither left 
he any seed: and the third likewise. And the seven had her, and left 
no seed: last of all the woman died also. In the resurrection there- 
fore, when they shall rise, whose wife shall she be of them? for the 
seven had her to wife.” 

tum, XIII (1904), 280-—300 and the supplementary note by G. Knaack, “Zu 
der Legende von der guten Tochter,”’ ibid., p. 464; N. G. Polites, Laographia, 
II (1910), 374—79, § 4; Heinrich Giinter, Die christliche Legende des Abend- 
landes (Heidelberg, 1910), p. 85; H. F. Feilberg, Bidrag til en ordbog over 
jyske almuesmal (Copenhagen, 1910—14), IV, ‘‘Tillaeg,’’ 94, s. v. ‘“datter;”’ 
K. Ohlert, Ratsel und Rdatselspiele der alten Griechen (2d ed.; Berlin, 1912), 
pp. 58—60; W. Schultz, ‘‘Ratsel,”’ Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschajt, | (Stuttgart, 1913), col. 102, n. 59; Joseph Brock, Hygins 
Fabeln in dey deutschen Literatur (Munich, 1913), pp. 420—22 (with many 
useful references) ; R. Lenz, ‘‘Cuentosdeadivinanzas. . . ; notas comparativas,”’ 
Revista de folklore chileno, 111 (1914), 281—84; Adolf de Ceuleneer, La Charité 
vomaine dans la littérature et dans l’art (Antwerp, 1921), — this I have not 
seen; Alfons de Cock, Studien en essays over oude volksvertelsels (Antwerp, 
n. d. [1919]), pp. 23—37, ‘‘De Mamelokker te Gent;’’ L. R. Lind, Classical 
Weekly, XXIX (1935), 17, n. 3. Traditional examples are abundant; see, 
e.g., A. F. Butsch (ed.), StraBburger Rathselbuch. Die erste zu StraBburg ums 
Jahy 1505 gedruckte deutsche Rathselsammlung (StraBburg, 1876), p. 28, No. 
309; S. Bugge, Gaader samlede i Telemarken (Riso@r, 1925), No. 142; Recinos, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXI (1918), 548, No. 76; F. Rodriguez 
Marin, Cantos populares espaiioles, 1 (Sevilla, 1882), 310, No. 941; Stith 
Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, V (“FF Communications,” CXVI1; 
Helsinki, 1935), 202 (R 81). In a few instances, the sexes of the actors are 
reversed and a man gives suck. For a discussion of the physiological aspects 
see J. W. S. Johnsson, ‘‘Die-givende Mandfolk,”’ Ugeskrift for Laeger, LX XXII 
(1920), 437—39. 
1 Ohlert, p. 192. 
2 Mk. 12:20—23. 
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I have not noted any examples of family-riddles in monastic writings 
before the tenth century. In the tenth-century Reichenau manuscript 
now at Karlsruhe we read: 

Equitavit homo cum femina: 

mater eius matris meae socrus fuit. — Vitricus.} 


Since the riddle applies equally well to father or step-father, it is not a 
particularly successful invention. Arno Schmidt thinks it refers to a 
man married to his step-daughter. The first line, ‘““Equitavit homo cum 
femina”’ is apparently a formula used in these riddles; we shall meet it 
in another riddle belonging to the puzzles in canon law. In the fifteenth F 
century, legal treatises use riddles to illustrate the degrees of consanguin- | 
ity within which marriage was permitted. An anonymous German 
lawyer attached ten riddles exemplifying problems in canon law to some 
editions of Johannes Andrea’s Lectura super arboribus consanguinitatis 
et affinitatis,2 a standard legal work of the late fifteenth century. These f 
riddles were not part of the original work, but were added to illustrate 
the principles laid down in the text. Later editions of the Lectura omitted 
some riddles and inserted - The riddles in a seventeenth-century 
manuscript of the Swedis slag belong to the same tradition.® 
A typical question in the c appended to the Lectura is: 
Quod duo fratres cu1.. duabus suis sororibus possunt contrahere 
matrimonium. 


As the answer explains, this is possible if the brothers marry their wid- 
owed sisters-in-law. Similar riddles which no doubt derive from the same § 
legal tradition are still current in tradition. For example, the Germans § 
in the sixteenth century knew a rather complicated riddle which has 
since been taken down from oral tradition in Spain and Sweden. It is: 


Ratt. Es giengen zwen man, den begegen zwo frawen die spra- 
chen zu sammen, da kommen vnser mann, vnd vnnser mutter 
mann, vnser vatter, wir héren zu sammen, ist die frag wie sie 
einander verwant gewesst sind. 

Ant. die zwen man hatten zwo déchtern, vnd nach abgang der 
selbigen gemelter man frawer nam yeder des andern dochter zu der Ee.! 


1 Miillenhoff and Scherer, Denkmdler, I, 21, No. 5. Compare Petsch, Bei- 
trdge zuyGeschichte der deutschen Sprache, XLI (1916), 343—44; Arno Schmidt, 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LX XIII (1936), 199. 

2 R. Stintzing, Geschichte der populdven Literatur des rémisch-kanonischen 
Rechts in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1867), pp. 166—68. 

% Cited by Geijer and Campbell, p. 63. I am indebted to Dr. Campbell 
and the Municipal Library of Stockholm for a photostat of these riddles. | 
have printed them; see ‘“‘A Collection of Swedish Legal Riddles,’’ Zeitschrift 
fiir Volkskunde, XLVI (1936—37; publ. 1938), 179—84. 

4 Butsch, pp. 27—28, No. 305. See also Geijer and Campbell, p. 46, No. 
113 Hyltén-Cavallius, p. 19, No. 104; Rodriguez Marin, No. 929. 
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A similar German riddle was written down at the end of the fifteenth 
century: 

Dise kint sint unser kint, 

unser man ir briider sint, 

nun kumt es als von rechter e. 

nu raut, wie es um die kint ste.! 


A much more complicated ‘‘poser” from the ten riddles in Johannes 
Andrea’s Lectura is still in circulation. It is as follows: 


De comite cum duodecim militibus, quorum quattuor erant sui 
filii, quattuor sui sororis; et reliqui quattuor sui generi et omnes 
erant de una matre legitime nati. 


This can be true if the count has four sisters and four daughters and 
marries a widow with eight sons. The sons marry the sisters (sororiz) 
and the daughters (generi), and the count begets four sons (filiz). In 
the eyes of canon law all of the twelve are ‘“‘de una matre legitime nati.” 
The Danes still puzzle their neighbors by asking this riddle and call it 
“King Valdemar’s Wedding”’ (Kong Valdemars Bryllup).? Possibly this 
name refers to the confused marital relations of King Valdemar (fl. ca. 
A. D. 1157). At any rate, the ballad ‘““Kong Valdemar og hans sester”’ 
alludes to marital entanglements involving or suggesting incest. The 
riddle and the ballad appear to have no connection with each other 
beyond possibly the riddle’s use of King Valdemar’s name as one famil- 
iarly associated with complicated family relationships. Closely related 
to it is a Scotch Gaelic “‘Puzzle’’ collected from oral tradition by J. G. 
Campbell. It begins with the formula of the actors riding on horseback: 


A man waiting in a house where a death is about to occur is put out 
because he has no tale or song to contribute. While standing at the end 
of barn, he sees nine figures in red, nine in green, and nine in blue gar- 
ments pass. They are followed by a man and woman on horseback. The 
woman explains to him that “‘ ‘the first nine thou sawest these were brothers 
of my father, the second nine brothers of my mother, and the third nine, 
these were my own sons, and they are altogether sons to that man who 
is on the horse. That is my husband; and there is no law in Eirinn, nor 
in Alaba, nor in Susuun that can find fault with us. Go thou in, and I 
myself will not believe but that a puzzle is on them till day;’ and she 
went and she left him.’ 


1 [Mone’s] Anzeiger fiir Kunde der teutschen Vorzeit, VII (1838), col. 259, 
No. 172 bis. 

* Kristensen, pp. 210—11, § 13, No. 5 and 211—14, Nos. 1—4. For refer- 
ences to the ballad see Ernst Frandsen, Folkevisen (Copenhagen, 1935), 
p. 13; Ernst von der Recke, Nogle folkeviseredaktioner (Copenhagen, 1906), 
pp. o7ff. 

3 Popular Tales of the West Highlands (Edinburgh, 1860), II, 25—26, No. 
21; summarized by J. G. Haig, Notes and Queries, 5th Ser., VI (1876), 446. 
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In this riddle the allusion to the number 27 is, thinks Schultz, a refer- 
ence to the lunar month of 27 days. Consequently he finds in this 
riddle a bit of ancient ‘‘Aryan”’ tradition. Since the only support for his 
interpretation lies in the possibly mythical meaning of 27 and since the 
tale refers directly to the riddle as a legal puzzle, I see no reason to seek 
a hidden allusion. A riddle taken down in Mecklenburg represents a 
special variety of this theme, but it is too obscure to be entirely intelli- 
gible. It is as follows: 

Vierundzwanzig in einem band, 

zweiundzwanzig sind contant, 

dreiundzwanzig haupt von Rom, 

vierundzwanzig heiBt Conton.! 


I suspect that the legal dispute whether a man might marry his deceased 


wife’s sister suggested the trick question: ‘Can a man marry his widow's 


sister ?’’? The Flemish ask a somewhat similar question: 


Mag iemand met de schoonmoeder van zijn broeders vrouw trouwen ? 


Since the Danes, too, know the question, it may have had international 
currency. Wholly legal is the question of legitimacy raised and answered 
in a German riddle printed about 1505: 


Ratt. es hett ein mann drey siin mit einer frawen, do was der 


erst vnd der letst sun eelich, vnd der mittelst nit eelich, nun ist die® 


frag wie das geschehen sey. 


Ant. den ersten sun hat er mit einer ledigen Dirnen gehabt, nach ’ 
dem selbigen hat es [I]. er] einander [i. e. eine andere] zu der ee ge 


nommen, bey der [i. e. deren] leben hat er aber ein sun mit der 


ersten gehabt, vnd sie doch auch geelycht, da ist der erst vnd de® 


letst sun eelich worden, aber der den mitteln als ein eeman getzeiig 
hatt nit mégen eelich sein.* 


A natural interest in family connections — an interest to which th 
genealogical lists in the Bible or the Icelandic sagas bear abundant witnes 


— and a naive delight in whatever is confusing and puzzling explai 


sufficiently the origin of the family-riddle. The involved patterns of 


family-relationships which we find in ‘‘primitive’’ tribal law appear no! 


to have suggested the invention of riddles. As Frederick Starr point 
out, the half-dozen Tagalog riddles dealing with family-relationships arf 
translations of Spanish riddles and have nothing in common with a Tage 


log system of family-relationship. 


1 Wossidlo, No. 981. 
2 Cited from oral American tradition. See also Pelay y Briz, p. 197, No.10 
% Amaat Joos, Raadsels van het vlaamsche volk (Brussels, n. d. [ca..1928] 
II, 82, No. 739. See also Kristensen, p. 280, XIII, § 3, No. 5. 
* Butsch, p. 28, No. 307. 
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Simple questions describing ordinary family-relationships in a con- 
fusing fashion are widely asked, but seem to be derived from a rather 
uncomplicated set of ideas and exhibit almost no variety of. form. For 
example, the French ask: 


Que m’est le frére de mon oncle, s’il n’est pas mon oncle ? — Mon pére.' 


With a change of sex, we find this riddle in Spanish: 


Son dos hermanas, 

Mentira no es, 

La una es mi tia, 

La otra no es. — Mi madre.* 


Another variety of this riddle is: 


Yo tengo una tia, 
Mi tia una hermana, 
Y noes tia mia. — Mi madre.® 


\ riddle of this sort was written down in the fifteenth century in France, 
and it is still current in Welsh tradition, e. g. 
John questioning the family: If a sister of your uncle is not an 
aunt to you, what relationship is she to you ? 
In the same vein but somewhat more involved is the Tagalog question: 
What will you call the mother-in-law of your sister’s husband ? 
— Mother.* 
Perhaps the most widely known riddle of this sort is a tricky question 
which has been asked from Lithuania and Palestine to the Philippine 
Islands. An English version from oral tradition is as follows: 
Brothers and sisters have I none, 
But this man’s father is my father’s son. — My son.° 
This riddle is rendered additionally confusing by the fact that we do not 
clearly perceive whether the question to be answered is ‘“Who am I ?”’ or 
“Who is this man?” A Welsh riddle offers a similar difficulty: 


1 Rolland, Devinettes ou énigmes populaires de la France (Paris, 1877), 
p. 121, No. 282. For similar riddles see also pp. 121—22, Nos. 283—85; 
Pelay y Briz, p. 222, No. 346. For the variation in sex see Myrddin Fardd, 
Lien Gwerin Sir Gaernarfon (Caernarvon, [1908]), p. 336; Lehmann-Nitsche, 
Nos. 714—15; Rolland, p. 121, No. 283 (an example of the fifteenth 
century); Starr, p. 97, No. 287 (Tagalog). 

* Rodriguez Marin, No. 925. 

3 Rodriguez Marin, No. 924. 

* Starr, p. 97, No. 286. 

* For parallels see Wossidlo, No. 982; Kristensen, pp. 208—9 and 279, 
§ 13, “Sen og Datter;’’ Geijer and Campbell, Nos. 111—12; Rolland, p. 122, 
No. 285; Transactions of the Eisteddfod for 1898, p. 171; K. Jurgelionis, 
Misliu knyga (Chicago, 1913), No. 156; E. Ruoff, Arabische Ratsel ...; ein 
Beitrag zur Volkskunde Paldstinas (Diss. ; Tiibingen, 1933), p. 19, § 2, No. 21; 
Starr, pp. 98—99, No. 289 (Tagalog). 
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A brother and a sister he will never be to me, 
A male cousin or a female cousin, nor reason for them to be; 
The only relationship that existed between him and me 
was that his mother had been in the belly of my mother. 
— A son, i. e. a mother speaking of her son.? 
This simple situation is presented in a way designed to confuse the hearer. 
An analogous Welsh riddle is: 
If Jack’s father were John’s son, what relationship would Jack 
be to John? — Grandson. 
A fifteenth-century French riddle is of the same sort: 
Un enfant porta ma mére 
Quen elle engendra mon pére 
Et si n’est son filz ne mon pére. — C’est ma suer.? 


With minor variations suggesting a new confusion in the background of 


ecclesiastical prohibitions, the same situation occurs in German, Danish 


and Swedish traditional riddles as: 


A nun kissed a youth and said: Wir sind sehr nahe verwandt, seine 


mutter ist meiner mutter ihr einziges kind.® 


The Arabic version taken down in modern Palestine is: 
Du hast eine Schwester, Muhme, Tante. Wie ist dein Sohn mit 
dir verwandt ? — Ich bin sein Vater. 


Here the list of female relatives used as introduction is intended to con- 
fuse the hearer. Such riddles are asked in all European countries. The 
highly elaborated Guatemalan riddle no doubt descends from Spanish 
tradition: 

Pensando ne estoy, pensa do, 

de pensar me vuelvo loca, 

con la suegra de la mujer de mi hermano 

éque parentesco me toca? — Era su madre. 


1 Transactions of the Eisteddfod for 1885, p. 215. I owe the translation t 
the kindness of Vernam Hull. The original is: 
Brawd a chwaer ni fi imi ’rioed, 
Cefnder na cnithder, nag achos eu bod; 
Yr unig berthynas oedd rhyngddo a fi, 
Fod ei fam ef wedi bod yn mola fy mam i? 
See also Hyltén-Cavallius, p. 18, No. 99. 

2 Rolland, pp. 121—22, No. 284; Hyltén-Cavallius, p. 17, No. 95. Akin t 
this is a riddle which C. F. Menestrier, S. J., reports in his Philosophie des 
images énigmatiques, p. 58. It is: Dites-moi, je vous prie, que vous est 
enfant de votre pere, qui n’est pas vétre frere? Menestrier appears to be 
quoting a traditional riddle. 

3 Hyltén-Cavallius, p. 18, Nos. 98, 1oo—102. 

* Recinos, p. 548, No. 748; Lehmann-Nitsche, Nos. 713 a—d. Compart 
Rodriguez Marin, No. 926: Yo lo sesos me devano/ Y en pensar me vuelvo 
loca:/ La suegra de mi cufada,/ ; Qué parentesco me toca? — Mi madre 


Mab. 
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Familiar, too, are riddles which use the terms of relationship in a question 
to which the answer involves the sex rather than the relationship of 
a person, e. g. the Mexican 


Una persona le dice a otra: tu eres mi hijo, pero yo no soy tu 
padre. — Era su madre.! 


or the Welsh 


A child was born in Llangan, 

He is not a son of his father or a son of his mother; 

He is not a son to God or a son to man, 

But a handsome child, beautiful its appearance. — A daughter.” 


In the French riddle which follows a new element is suggested. The 
French ask: 


J'ai enterré mon pére et ma mére, 
J’ai épousé ma soeur, 
Je suis toujours garcon d’honneur. — Un prétre. 


and a more drastic form is: 
J’ai aidé a tuer mon pére, 
J'ai tué ma mére, 
J'ai épousé ma soeur 
Et je suis encore garcon d’honneur.* 


The answer tells us that a priest who officiated at his sister’s wedding 
had once been a butcher and had helped his father at that trade and that, 
furthermore, his birth had caused his mother’s death. In these riddles 
the suggestion of incest confuses the hearer as it does in the riddle of 
Pero and Cimon. The characteristic technique of riddles is the suggestion 
of false trails. Since incest is not a normal situation and since riddles 
deal with normal situations, incest may be suggested but should not be 
used in riddles. Incest as we have seen it mentioned in the riddles dealing 
with Lot and Judas is a historical fact, and these riddles are therefore 
not an exception to the rule. Only the Guatemalan 


Coman pan y beban vino 
del bautizo de este nino; 


1 Nogurra, Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXI (1918), 540, No. 48. 

* Transactions of the Eisteddfod for 1885, p. 215. The last clause varies: 
“And that one was born like each one [of us],’’ Myrddin Fardd, p. 326; ‘‘And 
still (he was) a child like each one,’ Transactions of the Eisteddfod for 1898, 
p. 166. Since Welsh uses no personal pronoun as subject of the verb, this 
riddle is more effective in Welsh than in English. In English the subject 
“he” is not 'merely misleading but is — against good usage in riddles — a 
falsehood. I do not know whether any significance attaches to the name 
Llangan. 

3V._S., Mélusine, 1 (1878), col. 256, No. 29; Rolland, p. 178, No. 301. 


.* 
3 
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es mi hijo, es mi nieto 
y hijo de mi marido. — Se habia casado con su hijo. 
violates the rule of the traditional riddle against the use of incest. 
Three hail cakes, 
Three half cakes, 
Three quarters o’ anither, 
Atween the piper and his wife, 
And the fiddler and his mither, 
Divide without breaking the cakes.” 
The piper’s wife is the fiddler’s mother. A more frequent variety of the 


riddle tells of the sexton’s sister, who is the priest’s wife, and a bird’s Ff 


nest with four eggs. This riddle may also be considered to be an example 
of the many traditional questions about the division of a group of objects. 
Another riddle which belongs to both of these classes is the widely known 

Zwei Vater und zwei Sdhne 

Die schossen drei Hasen schéne. 

Ein jeder trug einen ganzen 

In seinem Ranzen.? 
The answer is grandfather, father and son. A Spanish version of this 
riddle is to the same effect but reverses the sex of the actors: 

Dos madres y dos hijas 

Van a misa con tres mantillas.* 

Finally, I may cite a Spanish riddle which deals with relationships 
but which is made on the model of a riddle on an entirely different sub- 
ject. Such imitations are rather frequent in riddles generally, but are very 
rare in family-riddles. The example is: 

Tengo lo que Dios no tiene; 

Veo lo que Dios no ve. 

é Qué cosa cosita es? — Un hermano.® 
This is parallel to What do I see every day, a king seldom, and God never? 
— My like.® 

1 Recinos, p. 548, No. 77. 

2 W. Gregor, p. 78, No. 16. Compare the variant form in Wossidlo, No: 
901; K. Miillenhoff, Sagen, Mdrchen und Lieder der Herzogthiimer Schleswig- 
Holstein (Kiel, 1845), p. 508, No. 21; Joos, No. 1132; V. S., Mélusine, | 
(1878), col. 255, No. 18; Kristensen, pp. 217—18, § 13, Nos. I a—c, 2 a—e; 
Bugge, p. 35, No. 137; Dybeck, Runa (1849), No. 25 (this I have not seen); 
Hyltén-Cavallius, p. 17, No.g7; Lehmann-Nitsche, Nos. 724 a—f; Rodriguez 
Marin, No. 928. See the comment in Petsch, Neue Beitrdge, pp. 41—42 

3 Wossidlo, No. 902; Butsch, p. 28, No. 311; Joos, No. 1129; Kristensen, 
p. 210, Nos. 3 a—b; Hyltén-Cavallius, p. 18, No. 103; Pelay y Briz, p. 16, 
No. 7; Lehmann-Nitsche, No. 722 and (with a reversal of sex) No. 723. 

* Rodriguez Marin, No. 927. 

5 Rodriguez Marin, No. 923. 

6 For a collection of parallels see Reinhold K6hler, Kleinere Schriften, | 
(Weimar, 1898), 267 and III (Berlin, 1900), 502—4, No. 2. I have noted 
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This brief survey of riddles dealing with family relationships shows 
that the genre probably developed from naive curiosity about confusing 
family relationships. Incest is often suggested but, except for riddles 
based on Biblical story, rarely plays any part in the answer. When canon 
law regulated the degrees of consanguinity in marriage, complicated 
situations were invented to illustrate special problems. These legal 
inventions of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance display a surprising 
vitality and persist even today in tradition. On occasion, the materials 
of Biblical and classical story are cast in the mould of the family-riddle. 
The most abundant variety of the family-riddle is still the simple question, 
whimsical or serious, about a puzzling, but not unduly complicated 
family situation. Such questions gave rise to the genre, and their vitality 
is inextinguishable. 


the following: Wossidlo, No. 394; L. Hanika-Otto, Sudetendeutsche Volks- 
ratsel (“‘Beitrage zur sudetendeutschen Volkskunde,’’ XIX; Reichenberg, 
1930), Nos. 209 a—b; Kristensen, pp. 79—80, § 203, Nos. 309 a—g; 
Miillenhoff, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie, III (1855), 13, No. 14; Russ- 
wurm, ibid., p. 346, No. 30; Feifalik, ibid., IV (1859), 393; Joos, No. 94; 
Poirters, Het masker, p. 119 (cited by Joos, p. 8); Cornelissen, Ons Volksleven, 
I (1889), 37, No. 21; Rolland, No. 258; Colson, Wallonia, V (1897), 128, No. 
257; Pitré, Indovinelli (Palermo, 1897), p. cxlviii, n. 2; Espinosa, Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, XXVIII (1915), 330—31, No. 90; Lehmann-Nitsche, 
No. 721; Rodriguez Marin, p. 387, No. 208; Sadovnikov, Zagadki russkago 
naroda (2d ed., St. Petersburg, 1901), No. 2314; Myrddin Fardd, p. 320, No. 
1; Sampson, ‘‘Fifty Welsh-Gypsy Folk-Riddles,”’ Journal of the Gypsy-Lore 
Society, n. s., V (1901—12), 247, No. 1. 
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TWO BALLADS FROM NINETEENTH CENTURY OHIO 


BY GEORGE K. ANDERSON. 


q 
I have in my possession a copy-book belonging to my grandfather, 


Dr. John A. Kumler (1838—1923). The book was used by him while he 
was a schoolboy at Millville, Butler County, Ohio and during the first 
two years of his residence at Otterbein College. It covers a period from 
December, 1854 through the autumn of 1857. Its contents—penmanship 
exercises, history mnemonics, personal memoranda and expense accounts, 
even some apparently original verse—are a curious and withal melancholy 
commentary on the elementary education of the time and would cer- 
tainly be useful to the student of the economic history of Ohio during 
the fifties. To the ballad antiquarian, however, there are two special 
reasons for attention in the presence of two vulgar ballads, both of which 
have been previously recorded although not in the form found here. 


I 
The first of these ballads, entitled Farmer Boy, is in my grandfather's 
handwriting, under the date of January 24, 1855, and has evidently been 
written down from memory, as its many irregularities show. The piece 
has been noted as a ballad of some currency in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys: Professor Louise Pound has printed a version ;! another 
version, somewhat less literary than Professor Pound’s, has appeared in 
New England.? Professor Pound, in a note to her version,’ gives as her 
informant Miss Frances Francis of Cheyenne, Wyo., who had it from her 
father, who in turn described it as “brought from Newcastle, England, 
as early as 1870.”’ There is reason to suppose that it is an English ballad 
of the broadside or chapbook type, probably of the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century. Obviously, however, Dr. Kumler’s following version 
antedates 1870; it is, moreover, much the simplest form of this ballad 

that I have seen. I give it literatim: 


The sun sets behind the hill 
That left a dreary morning* 

When down the lane there came a lad 
Up to the farmers door. 


1 Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs in the Modern Students 
Library (Scribners, New York, 1922). The ballad is no. 28 in this collection. 

2 Helen H. Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads 
(Brattleboro, 1932), p. 118. 

3 Louise Pound, of. cit., p. 248. 

‘ This is evidently a garbling of moor, a word with which the young Ohioan 
may not have been familiar. Moor occurs in the other versions, and the rime 
clearly demands it here, although it should be remarked that the presence or 
absence of rime in these two ballads means little. 
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Can you tell me if any there be [5] 
Who can give me employ 

For to plow for to sow for to reap for to mow 
For to be a farmers boy 


And if you cant give me employ 

One favor i would ask [10] 
Its to shelter me till the break of day 

From this cold winter blast 


Ill try this lad the farmer said 
Not long to keep 

O do kind sir his daughter replied [15] 
While the tears rolled down her cheek 


At length this lad grew a man 
And the good old farmer died 
He left the lad the farm he had 
And his daughter for his bride [20] 


The lad who is the farmer now 
He oft times smiled with joy 

A lucky day i came that way 
To be a farmers boy. 


For to plow for to sow for to reap for to mow.! 


Omitted in this version is the detail—worth a full stanza in the Pound 
and Flanders-Brown versions—that the poor boy is an orphan. Some- 
thing is evidently wrong in |. 14; the usual reading would be—as in Pro- 
fessor Pound’s version- 


“The farmer said, ‘Pray take the lad, no farther let him seek.’”’ 


But since the boy in all the versions has most humbly asked to be sheltered 
from the blast till the break of day, after which he may “haste away”’ 
to look elsewhere for work, the extreme compression of |. 14 in the present 
version is comprehensible, although its presence changes materially the 
role of the father from that of a ‘‘kind sir”’ to that of a heartless exploiter 
of human labor. Yet the contradiction between the line and the succeed- 
ing one does not strike the writer of the present version as in any way 
absurd. 


1 Added in the margin. This quasi-refrain is expanded in the other ver- 
sions (as here in stanza 2) by the addition of ‘‘to be a farmer’s boy.”’ 
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II 


The second of the ballads is much more of a curiosity. It is written in f 


a small, pinched, and evidently elderly handwriting. There is a beginning 
of three stanzas, at which point the writer breaks off and begins again on 
the next page, this time with better success, for the ballad is apparently 
completed. We can ignore the first fragment, since the writer’s memory 
has clearly been inadequate on the occasion of its composition. The 
second version—in the same handwriting, of course—is signed L. E. S. 
Elsewhere in the book is a brief poem, which seems to be original, still in 
the same handwriting, and signed ‘Lavina E. Spicey, Delpi [Delphi] 
Correl [Carroll] Co., Indiana.’’ I have been unable to trace Lavina Spicey 
any farther than the statement once made by my grandfather that she 
was a teacher.! 

It seems fair to assume that Lavina Spicey was responsible for the 
present version of this rather rare ballad. It is the ballad of the glove 
in the lions’ den, familiar through Leigh Hunt’s The Glove and the Lions, 
Browning’s The Glove, and Schiller’s Der Handschuh. Professor Kittredge 
has described the ballads on this story? current at the time of his article; 
it appears in one of Bishop Percy’s broadsides, in the Buchan ms., the 


Kinloch ms., the Murison ms., the Macmath ms., in a Catnach broadside; § 


and in a few ballad- or song-collections.4 The origin of the ballad in 
English is definitely British, probably of the eighteenth century ; versions 
have appeared as far apart as Scotland on the one hand and Somer- 
setshire or Kent on the other. The story of the glove in the lions’ den, 
according to Belden,® can be traced to Brantéme’s Memoirs (1666) ; but, 
as the story is usually laid in the reign of King Francis of France, it should 
be older than Brantéme. Kittredge notes its presence in Spanish liter- 
ature of the sixteenth century and remarks, as characteristically as 
wisely, ‘““‘How much older it is, guten sabe ?” 


1 If so, she does not appear to have been my grandfather’s teacher of 
penmanship. Some other hand sets at the top of the pages the model sentence 
which my grandfather copies. It is interesting to observe that a handwriting 
very similar to L. E. S.’s shows up now and then among the long lines of 
aphorisms, interminably repeated, which the students practiced in order to 
reproduce what was at best an extremely flamboyant chirography. 

2 G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘The Ballad of The Den of Lions’’ in Modern Language 
Notes, xxvi, 167. 

3 The Catnach version is printed by H. M. Belden in The Sewanee Review, 
xix, 218. 

4 Notably Christie’s Tvaditional Ballad Airs (Edinburgh, 1881), ii, 127; 
Morren’s Three Excellent New Songs (Edinburgh?); Sharp and Marson’s 
Folk Songs from Somerset, 3rd series (London, 1904), pp. 4—5, no. 56; and 
John Ashton’s Real Sailor Songs (London, 1891), p. 54. References to these 
works and to the several ms. versions mentioned above (which are in the 
Harvard College Library) are made by Kittredge in the article cited above. 

5 Belden, op. cit. 
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It should be noted that the Percy broadside dates generally from the 
eighteenth century, and no English version older than that is now current. 
It is the longest version that I have seen and the one most explicit in 
details. At the other end of the chronological scale is the Nova Scotian 
version printed by Mackenzie.! An interesting American specimen was 
printed by H. G. Shearin? nearly a generation ago. The version of Lavina 
Spicey, which follows, has a few details that I have not found in any 
other version, is generally shorter, and is often corrupted to the point of 
unintelligibility. I quote literatim: 


Richard Guile January the 26, 1855. 
1. In richards gile® there lived a lady 
She had three thousand pounds‘ a year 
And she was hansom in her person 
And very few could they this lady compare 


2. There was two brothers come from dover® [5] 
All for this lady fair to see 
They corted her both late and erly 
All for to gain this lady fair 


. She said to them ive a way to try you 
To see which off you will the kindst prove [10] 
And the man that will bee the bravist 
Shall be the guvingr® off my love 


Ww 


4. At towers hill weel hold a meeting 
To see which off you will prove tru 
For som lovers oftimes ventures [15] 
What no one’ could do 


1W. R. Mackenzie. Songs and Ballads of Nova Scotia (Cambridge, Mass., 
1926), no. 22. 

2H. G. Shearin, ‘‘The Glove and The Lions in Kentucky Folk-Song”’ in 
Modern Language Notes, xxvi, 113. 

3 Note the variation in spelling of this obscure proper name in the title 
and in the first line. 

* This detail, not always mentioned in other versions of the ballad, be- 
speaks an English origin, of course, for this particular version. 

> Dover, as a famous seaport, might be a conventional detail here; of 
course it suggests that this version was current in southern England. It 
seems unnecessary to urge that there may be a particular relationship be- 
tween the fact that these brothers are naval men and that there have been at 
various times naval bases at Dover (indeed, there was one there as recently 
as 1919). The possibility of this relationship must nevertheless be admitted. 

* governor(?). It is not found in other versions, 

7 sc. “else’’ between ‘‘one’’ and ‘‘could.”’ 
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5. She orderd her cotch for to be redy 
As soon as she saw day lite appare 
It was for her and her atendance 
To towers hill (hill)! they rode a way [20] 


6. Just as they rived? at the tower 
She threw her fan in the lions den* 
Saing whitch off you will bee the bravest 
And bring me back my fan (a) again* 


7. O then up speaks this faint hearted capten [25] 
The being so distrest in mind 
In wars i near® was domed a coward 
Before my enimase i was inclined 


8. But in that den wild bares and tagers 
My fait before them would needli spree® [30] 
So ill not venture my life in daneger 
Suppose and i nere should gain your love 


g. O then up speaks the third lutenant 
He bore a tager’ man off war 
Saing it is for your sake my life ill venture [35] 
Ill bring you back your fan or dy 


. Whin in the tower he a sended 
The lions looked both fierse and grim 
He pooed® (out) his sord out off his staverd® 
And looked at times as fierse as they [40] 


I¢ 


! The word is repeated in the text; the parentheses are mine. 

2 arrived. 

3 It happens that the royal menagerie at Tower Hill, London, was discon- 
tinued in 1834; this date, therefore, would seem to be a terminus ad quem 
for the ballad in its present version. 

* The prefix a- is found between ‘‘fan’’ and “‘again;” the parentheses 
are mine. 

5 never. 

6 IT can find nothing in other versions that would suggest this effective 
piece of nonsense; this is the reading, for better or worse. 

? Tiger. The name of the man-of-war most frequently mentioned in the 
versions is the Tiger, of which the British navy has had legion in the course 
of its history; for the spelling, note 1. 29. 

8 pulled. Out is written and then deleted; the parentheses are mine. 

® staverd is an interesting corruption of scabbard. 
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11. The uther seing how he was acting 
Down by the conquers feet did li 
He soopped! down the fan he lifted 
And brot it up with out delay 


12. She sit trembling in her charriot 145} 
Thinking when he would bee pree? 
And when she saw that he was cuming 
And o hur mount to him was don® 
13. With opend arms she did receive him 
Saing take the prize love that just won* [50] 
For my love i cannot deny you 
As you have brot me back my fan 


WwW 


14. The nues strait way to the king was carried 
Thrue out this world may lanture® see 
And that night this lady was married 155| 
See what the powers off love can do. 


The net impression left by this ballad is that L. E. S.’s memory failed 
her on more than one occasion, that she filled in the consequent gaps 
with garbled phrases or words, that she was totally deficient in a sense 
of rime or metre, and that the melody of the ballad—if it was ever known 
to her—was not clear in her mind. She may not have considered the 
melody at all, and may have thought of the piece as nothing more than 
a bit of quoted “potry.”’ The numbering of the stanzas is a curiously 
academic detail which obtrudes itself incongruously upon her blissfully 
naive punctuation and spelling, or perhaps I should say the absence of 
those helpful instruments. Certain words belonging to the original ballad 
or ballads were evidently entirely unfamiliar to her as she tried to repro- 
duce them; she either missed them completely (as in lines 30 and 54- 
spree, lanture) and so wrote nonsense, or else she mangled them (as 
staverd for scabbard, 1.39). Such monstrosities as pooed for pulled (1.39) 


' stooped. 

* Pree it certainly reads in the text. L. E. S.’s p’s and /’s are just enough 
alike, however, to make me suspect that she is really writing free at this point. 
“Thinking of the moment when he would be free (from the danger)’’ is my 
suggested paraphrase of what is at best a botched line. 

*I can only suggest that this is an atrocious garbling of the line found in 
most versions: ‘‘Unto him no harm was done.” 

* Omission of ‘‘you”’ between “‘that”’ and ‘“‘just.”’ 

°I have no suggestions to offer for this Lewis Carroll word, and can find 
nothing in the other versions to help me. 
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and soopped for stooped (1. 43) I cannot account for, unless they are due 


to sheer carelessness. The words must surely have been familiar to her. f 
Such errata of one sort or another are, of course, mechanical and the F 


fault of the transmitter only. It is important to observe that, so far as 
the main course of events in this ballad is concerned, L. E. S.’s version 
gives all the essential outlines. When compared with the fuller treatment 
of the Percy broadside, let us say, or of the Catnach version or the Murison 


version, the general details are the same. The scene of the ordeal is Tower F 


Hill; several versions specify the Tower at London. The suitors are 


usually spoken of rather vaguely as military or naval officers: two naval f 


officers in some; a colonel and a naval lieutenant in another; in L. E. S.’s 
version, I should judge that they were both naval men, although “‘capten” 


is rather ambiguous. The warship named is here, as elsewhere, the Tiger. F 


But L. E. S.’s version mentions Dover, whether as a seaport alone, or as 
a seaport with naval base is uncertain and perhaps immaterial. The 
ballad has been found current in Kent, and L. E. S.’s version may have 
come from that county, although such need not be assumed. 

What is “Richard(s) G(u)ile’’ ? The home of the lady is given as Lon- 
don in other versions—she is evidently a rich lady, and London would 


be in popular minds the generic abode of the rich, at least in a ballad o § 
British origin. Sometimes she is located more specifically at St. James's; 


sometimes at Tower Hill; sometimes only ‘‘near St. James’s.”’ The word 
“‘g(u)ile’’ may not represent L. E. S.’s actual pronunciation; her spelling 
is inaccurate and yet not phonetic. I suggest—and it is only a tentative 
suggestion—that “‘g(u)ile” is ‘‘gill,’’ spelled by Wordsworth ‘‘ghyll,” a 


ravine or valley inclosing a small water-course.!_ The etymology of this F 
word is clearly Norse; it is, however, well known in Kent and its vicin- fF 


ity.” 


would be impossible to identify it; to the best of my knowledge, it does 
not appear on any official English map, although it might well be a local 
name known only locally. The nearest approach that the name makes in 


sound to a recognized English locality is to ‘Ricketts Hill” in Farnham, f 


Surrey, which is near enough to Kent to fit in with the reference to 
Dover. But, as pointed out, such a reference need not be made. At any 


rate, the garbling of Hill to Gill (Ghyll) would be easy enough, nor would f 
the change from Ricketts to Richards be at all unusual.? Moreover, i! f 


1 The word is derived from the O. N. gil, with a cognate geil, whe 
proper name Gale used both alone and in compounds like Galebrook, Gal- 
thwaite or Galthwaite, etc. The N. E. D. gives the following definitions: 1.4 
deep, rocky cleft or ravine, usually wooded and forming the course of a 
stream; 2. a narrow stream, a brook or rivulet. 

? particularly in Surrey. 

3 A classic example of garbling plus contamination will be found in som 
of the versions of this same ballad. The Percy broadside mentions the “fain 
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L.E. S., herself unfamiliar with “gill,” had ever seen Wordsworth’s 
“ghyll,”’ the form Gile [Gail] might well have recommended itself to her. 
But whether she would know Wordsworth is something for a specialist 
in the qualifications of Ohioan schoolteachers during the 1850’s to pass 
upon. 

On the other hand, it is entirely possible that L. E. S. is using an 
American place-name—possible, though highly doubtful. If she were 
an American born in this country, she might well use a version in which 
an American locality has been substituted for an English one. Such 
substitutions and modifications can be found in almost any American 
version of an English ballad. Yet she mentions Tower Hill, the king; 
she has not changed “pounds” to “‘dollars,” although her spelling of 
“lieutenant” suggests a pronunciation American style. Moreover, if 
she is referring to an American locality, what is it? I can find no Ameri- 
can name to fit. There is a Richardsville, Kentucky, that L. E. S. might 
conceivably have known, or the progenitor of her version. But if so, why 
change a form like -vil/e, which would be presumably familiar to her, to 
-gill(ghyll), which is after all an English dialect-word ? 

I think it quite unlikely that L. E. S. ever saw the word gill (ghyll) 
in writing or heard it in ordinary conversation. I believe that she re- 
ceived this ballad by oral transmission from another (or others), as the 
corrupt condition of the text indicates, and that Richard Gile represented 
to her the name of the locality and nothing more. If the locality had 
been one of her own acquaintance, she would not have changed it or 
garbled it. I therefore believe that she had her version second-, third-, 
or if I be permitted the expression, x-hand. She was merely repeating 
it as she remembered it. Whatever modifications might be necessary to 
change “Ricketts Hill” into ‘“‘Richard’s Gill (Ghyll)” and thence into 
“Richard’s G(u)ile’—from one name to another, whatever the original— 
were carried out by the singer (or singers) of the ballad who were per- 
forming before L. E. S. heard it and subsequently reduced it to writing. 

Such an opinion, of course, still does not explain the origin of “Richards 
Guile.” But if Gile in L. E. S.’s version does not represent Gill (Ghyll), I 
have no explanation to offer. 

I have not seen any version of this ballad in which more than two 
suitors appear. The advent of the “third” lieutenant in 1.33 is sur- 
prising, and can be due only to corruption or confusion. The conduct of 
the lady is a trifle different in L. E. S.’s version from what it is elsewhere ; 
in most accounts the lady suffers perturbations before the throwing of 
the fan. In the Murison ms., for example, 


hearted capten”’ as having served under Colonel Carr. The lieutenant, on the 
other hand, served on the Tiger. So in Shearin’s Kentucky version (op. cit. ), 
the name of the ship is blended with that of Colonel Carr and emerges as the 
Karnel Call! Another piece of garbling worth noting occurs in the Murison 
version, which speaks of the “‘noble captain”’ as ‘“‘. .in below a Colonel’s care.”’ 
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‘““...she came to a den o’ lions, 
Which struck the lady in a swoon, 
An’ for the space o’ half an hour 
It’s she lay speechless on the groun’.”’ 


which sounds like cheap imitative courtly fol-de-rol. In Shearin’s Ken- 
tucky version, they come to the lions’ den, 


“There they stopped and there they halted, 
While these young men stood ghastly around; 
She fell senseless, she fell senseless, 
She fell senseless to the ground.” 


But upon recovering her speech or her senses—as the case might be—she 
throws the fan into the den and proceeds with the challenge. The heroine 
in L. E. S.’s version, on the other hand, is of stern stuff; no sooner have 
they arrived at the den than the fan is hurled. Not until the ultimately 
successful suitor has entered the den do we get any emotional reaction 
from the lady, where she sits ‘‘trembling in her charriot.”” It must be 
admitted that L. E. S. has her heroine behave in a logical manner, in 
view of the premeditation on her part which seems to hold good in all 
the versions. 


We are, furthermore, spared in L. E. S.’s version the detail which dooms 


the unsuccessful suitor, the faint-hearted captain, to wander the woods 
or the desert searching vainly for a girl. Nor are any of the king’s lions 
slain in the encounter, so far as can be determined. No such unpleasant 
report comes to His Majesty; instead, he is duly informed of the valor 
of the “‘third’”’ lieutenant, and it is clear that he, along with the rest of 
us, should be edified by the spectacle of love triumphant. L. E. S.’s 


version is terser, more compact, and far less romantic than the other § 


versions—precisely the kind of song we should expect from one who in 
her girlhood and middle age must have lived virtually a pioneer existence 
In spite of the obscurity, the faulty memory, and the spuriousness that 
the ballad displays—to say nothing of the ridiculous chivalric subject- 
matter, it is much closer to earth than the more sentimental and quasi- 
literary versions that have been generally circulated. 
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WITCHCRAFT MAGIC AND SPIRITS ON THE BORDER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 


BY S. P. BAYARD. 


The four counties of Monongalia, Wetzel, and Marshall in West Vir- 
ginia, and Greene in Pennsylvania (adjoining the other three, and oc- 
cupying the southwest corner of the state) lie in a region of narrow valleys 
and high, steep, round-topped hills covered with bluegrass pasture. This 
area is rather thickly populated, mainly by settlers of English and Ger- 
man descent. Until recently no improved roads had penetrated its 
hilly recesses, and the people still conserve many traits of their pioneer 
culture. The following notes embody what little I have gathered con- 
cerning the superstitions which some of them still entertain, and about 
which one may still get information from others who profess no belief 
inthem. The meagerness of this collection, however, is no index to the 
amount of superstition remaining in these districts. What notes I have 
taken were jotted down as occasion permitted while I was going among 
the people on a quest for folklore of a different kind. Had I undertaken 
a definite search for folk-anecdotes, charms, etc., there is no way of 
telling what might have been unearthed. As it is, I have the impression 
that much more superstitious belief survives in these communities than 
appears on the surface, or would be confided to a comparative stranger 
such as I was in many neighborhoods; and this impression agrees with 
the opinion of several friends, whose knowledge of the daily life of the 
people far exceeds my own. 

It was my fortune, however, to fall in with a few “‘believers’’ who would 
talk freely on such subjects—either of their own accord, or in response 
toa hint or a discreet question. Two of them—Mrs. Mary Pierson Rogers 
and Mrs. Hannah Bayles Sayre—have given me especially interesting 
information, since they are both steeped in traditions of witchcraft and 
other supernatural lore. Mrs. Sayre herself is the descendant of two 
workers of magic who enjoyed considerable renown throughout the 
western part of this territory in former days; sometimes being called 
upon to journey long distances to help those who were suffering from 
spells. Her father, Aden Bayles, and her grandfather, Jesse Bayles, 
(who was half-Indian, according to tradition), were both great ‘‘wizards” 
and “‘witch doctors” (Mrs. Sayre uses both terms) and proclaimed them- 
selves the foes of all who practised evil magic. Unfortunately, Aden 
Bayles chose not to pass the vital part of his learning on to any of his 
children —as Mrs. Sayre said, he “‘never learned her even the first art’ — 
and consequently she has inherited from him only a few charms and the 
memory of some of his exploits against hostile witches. 
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Bayles was a “‘grubber”’: that is, a laborer who settled with his family 


and a little movable property in a tenant cabin on the land of any farmer FF 


who would hire him to clear the woods and undergrowth from a piece of 
ground. When the clearing was finished, the grubber might either move 
on to some other farm where a similar task awaited him, or settle down 
like the ordinary ‘“‘hired man” to field-work. Bayles, in his travels, always 
carried with him a book of magic. No other member of the family dared 
to look into it, and he himself was unable to read it until two of its pages 
had first been glued together with blood. Once, while an uncle of Mrs. 
Sayre’s was visiting the family, this book, which had been lying open 
on a table, suddenly flew shut with a loud bang when no one was within 
reaching distance of it. The visitor fled from the house, swearing and 
stammering with fright, and adjuring Bayles to ‘‘burn the damned thing 
for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 

The particular spells and incantations used by Bayles to destroy witch- 
es and their works have perished with him, since, as I have said, he 
did not confide them to anyone now known. But one of his procedures 
seems to have been very important in assuring the success of his attacks 
on evildoers; that is, the practise of flyting with witches, which he appar- 
ently followed regularly and enjoined upon his clients.1 It was by no 
means unknown to other inhabitants of the region, however, as a general 
protective measure against sorcery. Mrs. Sayre related to me the follow- 
ing two stories having to do with flyting as practised by her father: 

While living in one of their various log-cabin residences along the 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia border, the Bayles family discovered that 
certain hardships which they were experiencing were due to the witch- 
craft of a neighbor. She troubled them at first by causing their rest to 
be disturbed by a number of cats, who would suddenly appear in the 
room, frolic over the beds, and then disappear just as mysteriously as 
they had come—since the house was shut up for the night and there was 
no opening through which animals of their size could enter or leave. 
Following this, the Bayleses were visited by a sudden shaking of the 
whole house, which was repeated night after night, sometimes throwing 
them out of their beds. To his wife’s questions about these doings, 
Bayles would make no reply except that ‘“‘the devil was about; but he 


es,’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press), XVIII (1935), 3—5, for other examples of this 
practise, related to me by the same informants. For references to the prac- 
tise of scolding spirits to get rid of them, see the bibliography of ‘‘Flyting 
with Witches” (pp. 3, 4, note No. 5), furnished by Professor G. L. Kittredge. 
Further discussion of the subject may be seen in Phillips Barry, ed., Bulletin 
of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast (Cambridge, Mass., Powell Printing 
Co.), No. 11 (1936), pp. 8, 9. 


' Flyting, to adopt Professor Child’s definition, is drawing one’s foe into f 
a controversy and scolding him roundly. See my note ‘‘Flyting with Witch- [ 
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knew who was doing it ; he’d fix them.’’ His opportunity apparently came 
when the witch paid them a visit, during which Bayles kept a close 
watch on her, and finally thought he had detected her in an effort to 
burn the house down by inserting a live coal between the log wall and 
the inner board wall of the cabin. He immediately accused her. She, 
of course, appeared shocked by the charge, but he persisted in it; told 
her that he knew of her evil doings: that she had come at first ‘‘with cats,”’ 
then “‘with trying to shake the house down;”’ and finally, heaping invec- 
tives on her, he ordered her to go and never return. She fled hastily, 
and they neither saw her nor were troubled by her magic again. 

At one time Bayles was called to Bellair, Ohio (about forty miles away 
from where he was then living) to help a girl who had fallen into a witch’s 
power and was wasting away, no local practitioner being able to free her 
from the enchantment. Upon arriving at the victim’s home, he straight- 
way set about his spells, and took up his quarters in another house near 
at hand—apparently in order to practise his magic in greater seclusion. 
However, he gave the girl certain explicit directions: not to give anything 
to the witch or to any outsider ; not to admit the witch, or any other per- 
son outside the family, into the house; and if she saw the witch coming, 
to close and fasten the doors and windows, and try to find a place in the 
house where she could not be seen. But if the witch spoke to her, then 
she should reply by cursing the intruder and ordering her away. 

The girl promised to fulfill her instructions, of course; but three times 
after that she let the sorceress enter the house, and each time excused 
herself to Bayles by saying that she had been deceived: she had thought 
the visitor was her sweetheart.! On the last of these occasions, Bayles 
himself met the witch as he was approaching the house and she was 
leaving it. She stopped and looked steadfastly at him, and he suddenly 
realized that a strange feeling was coming over him. If he “‘hadn’t thought 
what he was about,”’ she would have cast a spell over him also.? But he 
stopped in his tracks and “throwed the spell away from off’n him;” 
whereupon the witch departed, and he went on to the house. This time 
he told the girl that if she did not follow his orders in every detail, he 
could do nothing for her—he was wasting his time, and might better go 
home. This threat frightened her into strict obedience, and the next 
time her enemy came, every door and window was fastened and the girl 
was nowhere in sight. Round the house went the witch, trying each 
door and window; and finally, looking through a small aperture, she 
spied her victim. Immediately she called to the girl, asking why she was 
shut out, and if this were the way to treat a friend. The girl answered 
that the witch was no friend of hers, but had done her much harm, and 


‘ Whether the witch had actually taken his shape or not, Mrs. Sayre could 
not specify. 

* If this is an instance of belief in the ‘‘evil eye,”’ it is the only one I have 
encountered so far in this territory. 
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would do more if she could. Then, cursing her enemy, the girl com- 


manded her to depart. When the witch heard this, she took to flight, - 
screaming “so that you could have heard her a mile away,” and shortly , v 
afterward died. pers 

Mrs. Rogers, who believes as firmly as Mrs. Sayre in the efficacy of blac 

flyting, told me this anecdote: As she was going by the house of an old ema 
woman who was reputed a witch (and whose dwelling she never passed grat 

4 without muttering a few precautionary curses), the woman suddenly on 
\ ran out of doors and came straight toward her, crying ‘“‘Chicken-guts, Nan 
¥) chicken-feathers, chicken-guts, chicken-feathers!’’ This scared Mrs. ‘tis: 


Rogers so badly that she fled at full speed, screaming out oaths and ai 

B Se P a Ne 

Re invectives as she ran. She attributed her safety then and afterward to aie 

\y the curses she had levelled at the old woman; for she was sure that the had 
above words carried a malign spell. 


~ Of course, {ybing is not the only way in which the influence of a witch = 
may be counteracted. Without trying to classify the procedures or she’ 
discuss the principles involved, I shall simply recount what I have heard 0 
and noted down, letting the folk speak for themselves as I have done » oie 
far—although not in their own idiom, which would be as difficult to ‘eas 
reproduce as it would be tiresome to read. Mrs. Rogers declares that a on 
horseshoe heated to redness is certain to make one safe as long as the hanes 
heat remains; and it is worth noting that the horseshoe as a general ager 
goodluck-bringer is still to be seen occasionally over the door of a farmer’ io 2 
house.! An old negro once showed my father the witch-knots that he after 
had tied in his horses’ tails to prevent the animals from being molested. hills 
That a worker of black magic may be slain with a silver bullet was alsoa bet 
common belief here as elsewhere until recently; and thereby hangs « (it i 
tale of how Aden Bayles was for once frustrated in his efforts to killa F  py¢, 
witch in this manner. ears 

Bayles was asked to cure a child whom a witch had caused to fall into f mag 
convulsions. The criminal was a woman in the neighborhood, as Bayle Foy 4 
well knew. The wizard, having identified the guilty person, gave his of fl 
family the usual warnings against letting her have anything from the off a 
house, and then proceeded to mold his silver bullet. But through an aske 
oversight, the witch managed to get a needle from some member of the at al 


household; and just as Bayles had loaded his gun with the charmed his « 
bullet, and was preparing to shoot a “profile’’ of the offender which he F the 
had drawn with charcoal on paper and hung up against the wall of the after 


house, she appeared in the doorway. She was immune from his magic, then 
hous 

1 A story illustrating well this belief in the protective virtue of iron against J sayii 
powers of evil was told me by a woman of Irish descent living in Pittsburgh, fami 
Pa. When she was a baby, her mother used never to leave her alone in the hear 
house even for a minute, without putting her in the cradle and laying the ina 


poker across the cradle before she went out. whe 
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and she grinned at him and mocked him while he stood with levelled gun, 
powerless to pull the trigger. 

When Mrs. Sayre was a small girl, her family lived near a witch who 
persisted in coming to visit and to plague them in the shape of a huge 
black cat. This creature could squeeze into the house through a very 
small opening—much too small to admit any normal cat. But the old 
grandmother of the family was well aware of the beast’s true nature, and 
once, when someone called her attention to another visit from ‘‘old 
Nance Lyons’s cat,’”’ she exclaimed, ““Yea, God damn her, I know who 
‘tis: I'll break her back for her.’’ She seized the poker and dealt the cat 
a hard blow across the back just as it was leaving the house. Shortly 
afterward, the news came that the witch had been ‘‘horse-throwed”’ and 
had broken her back; but old granny Bayles knew better how the acci- 
dent had happened. They took pity on the woman and in a few hours 
went to visit her, whereupon she recovered—‘‘but if they hadn’t ’a’ gone, 
she’d ’a’ died!” 

On another occasion, Bayles spared the life of a malefica in like manner 
after first giving her a severe punishment as a lesson of his power. This 
time it was a question of the molesting of cattle: “running” them un- 
mercifully, and causing them to fall and break their legs, or sink ex- 
hausted into a stream and drown. A witch in Greene County had killed 
a great deal of stock for one farmer against whom she had a grudge, and 
in an evil hour for her she commenced to harass Bayles’s herd. One 
afternoon, the Bayles cattle suddenly went wild, and ran down one 
hillside, across a stream, and through a meadow on the opposite slope—all 
but one old cow, who fell before she had reached the stream. Jesse Bayles 
(it is Mrs. Sayre’s grandfather who is the hero of this story) seized a 
butcher knife, ran to the cow, and quickly cut a piece from one of its 
ears. In the flurry of the moment he dropped the piece—and here evil 
magic was clearly seen to be at work; for although the beast had fallen 
on a clear, sandy spot ‘‘where you could have picked up a pin,”’ the bit 
of flesh could not be found anywhere. There was nothing to do but cut 
off another piece of the ear. A man who was with Bayles at the moment 
asked him if he intended to cut the whole ear off—evidently speaking 
at an unpropitious moment, for Bayles cursed him, and told him to mind 
his own business or he would get a knife driven into him. The piece of 
the cow’s ear was taken to the house and flung into the fire. Shortly 
after, a boy from the witch’s home came running at full speed, and begged 
them to go up to help the woman: she was dying. No one in the wizard’s 
house moved or spoke until after the third call for help had come. Then, 
saying that “‘he guessed she’d got about enough,”’ Bayles sent two of his 
family to the rescue. As they approached across the fields, they could 
hear the woman groaning and “catching her breath,”’ and carrying on 
in a dreadful manner. The groans lessened as they drew nearer, and 
when they reached the house, the woman was sitting up, apparently 


. 
4 
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fully recovered ; but she confessed that they had almost killed her. Bayles 
later saw her, and warned her that if ever she harmed any of his cattle 
again, it would indeed be her last act. 

The following version of a widespread story was told me by Mrs. Rogers, 
who did not localize it: Once a man was trying to churn, and was greatly 
impeded by a swarm of cats which climbed about over him and the 
churn and could not be driven off, nor could he catch one of them. A 
stranger passing by stopped and offered to rid him of the pests. He drew 
his knife and, slashing at one of the cats, cut off its right forepaw. The 
whole swarm immediately vanished. The grateful man then invited the 
stranger in to dine, and as they entered the house, he called his wife to 
come and meet the guest. The woman answered that she was ill and 
could not rise to meet anyone, nor could she prepare a meal. They found 
her in bed, with the covers drawn up to her chin. The husband then 
asked her to shake hands with the guest, at which she put forth her left 
hand; but being requested to put out her right hand, she refused. At 
this, the husband grew suspicious, and tearing off the bedclothes dis. 
covered that her right hand had been cut off. He then knew his wife for 
a witch; and piling the bedclothes on her, he suffocated her then and 
there.! 


Mrs. Rogers is inclined to think that the old-time witches have passed 


away, leaving no successors, since she has not heard any fresh reports 
of their doings for a long while; but Mrs. Sayre thinks it not improbable 
that several are living in her immediate vicinity at the present moment 
She takes comfort in a belief that if a person is not afraid of a witch he 


cannot be harmed; a rather feeble staff, it seems, for the moral support f 
of one who knows so much about the power and craft of witches as she f 


does. At any rate, it appears that the belief in witchcraft has suffered « 


rapid decline of late years in the region under discussion. Perhaps the f 


last of the witch-doctors has passed away also. One is more likely nowe- 
days to hear professions of belief in signs and tokens, and of disbelief in 
witches. But information may still be obtained from some who remember 


the stories of past times, although they do not give them credence; and 


to narrators of this type I am indebted for other items illustrating the 
witchcraft belief of former generations in this territory. 

The foregoing stories have occasionally illustrated the belief that it 
dangerous to let a witch have anything that is in one’s possession ; an¢ 


other tales likewise show the idea that there is equal danger in meddling F 
with anything which belongs to a worker of magic. In Wind Ridge, F 


Greene County, Pa., I heard of one woman who was thought to be 
witch by the older people, and who was shunned as much as possible 
(without giving offence) by everyone in the community. The younge! 
people were afraid to cross her land, or to ride her horses, or to lay a han¢ 

1 Notice that, in this version, the severed paw does not turn into a humat 
hand. 
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on anything she possessed. Mrs. Rogers tells another incident illustrating 
this belief about the same old woman who gave her such a fright by 
crying out “‘chicken-feathers.’’ The woman was standing in her doorway 
smoking, when a neighbor’s wife passed by and asked the favor of a puff 
from the witch’s pipe. Although warned that it would “‘stand her on her 
head,’’ she persisted in the request—thinking, no doubt, that the other 
woman was jesting—until finally the witch gave in and handed her pipe 
over. At the very first puff, the unfortunate neighbor-woman whirled 
up into the air and landed on her head, where she remained, struggling 
and kicking, until the witch unspelled her by taking back the pipe. 

One frequently hears references in this part of the country to the 
riding or chasing of cattle and horses by witches; less often a tale is told 
of witches riding men. Near Waynesburg (Greene County) there used to 
live a man who asserted that he had been the victim of such persecution ; 
but the story he told of his experience is old and widespread. He had 
been saddled and bridled by a witch—being first rendered powerless to 
resist, of course, by her spell—and ridden a great distance to the east- 
ward, to a deserted house where witches from various parts were having 
a “frolic.” His rider tied him to a fence outside the house and went 
within to join in the mirth. While she was inside, he slipped his bridle; 
but she became aware of this and at once came outside to refasten him— 
which she did, treating him exactly like a horse, and slapping him to 
make him stand in a certain position. After the gathering broke up, the 
witch rode him home again. The same man believed that he had the 
power to discover, by laying his ear to the ground, when other unfortu- 
nates were being ridden by witches in the same way.! 

The superstition of these communities divided the inhabitants of the 
world of spirits into only two classes, so far as I am aware: ghosts, which 
are the dead returning to the land of the living; and “‘ha’nts,”’ under 
which name they designate any other sort of supernatural creature. This 
distinction is brought out in a statement made to me by a girl in Monon- 
galia County, W. Va.: “I never seen no ghosts, but I seen a ha’nt once’t.” 
No sort of belief in fairies as an otherworld ‘‘“commonwealth” seems to 
exist; although a story told me by Mrs. Rogers about an experience of 
her mother may possibly be a relic of such a belief. Mrs. Rogers related 
that one night after her mother had gone to bed, a group of strange people 
entered the house, rifled her dresser-drawers, and smoked her pipe, while 
she lay in bed, mysteriously unable to cry out or move. The strangers 
came and went away without speaking. She called these people ‘“‘witch- 
es,’ but her anecdote is not unlike some of those told about bands of 
fairies in the British Isles. 

One may hear tales of ghosts and “ha’nts’’ more frequently in this 
region than of witches, and probably belief in them is still a more general 

! This story has the appearance of being the descendant of one in which 
the victim’s shape was actually changed. 
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fact among the uneducated than faith in witchcraft. I shall recount some 
characteristic ghost stories told to me in recent years by various country 
people who for the most part related them of their own accord and without 
special questioning on my part. They are quite similar to the short folk- 
anecdotes gathered by collectors from superstitious rural people every- 
where else. 

The two following stories illustrate a belief which I have heard ex- 
pressed several times: namely, that the dead know what the living are 
doing, and can also see into the future of those who are yet on earth. A 
man once wished to sell a portion of his land, but was opposed by his 
mother, and yielded to her wishes while she was alive. When she died, 
however, he sold the land, but often after that his mother was seen walk- 
ing slowly about the bounds of the farm. She went along the edge of 
the land he still owned, but when she came to the boundary of the part 
which had been sold, she always vanished. Another man was accustomed 
to see his mother whenever anything of moment was about to happen to 
him. She appeared to him as she had looked in life, gazing at him with 
great earnestness; and he knew that her appearance was always a sign 
of good or bad fortune. 

Men and houses haunted by ghosts or other spirits were certainly 
commonplaces in local tradition throughout these neighborhoods at one 
time. A woman in Blacksville, W. Va. told me of a man who had acci- 
dentally killed one of his neighbors in a quarrel, and who was followed 
by the ghost ever afterward. If he wished to look at something behind 
him, he would have to turn completely about; for if he looked over his 
shoulder, he always saw the dead man standing close at his back. In 
Marshall County, W. Va., near Cameron, stands a large, deserted brick 
house which is said to have been abandoned with all the furnishings left 
unmolested in it, because it is haunted by some sort of spirit. There is 
one room which the spirit frequents especially ; if the owners attempt to 
change the position of any piece of furniture there, a noise will be heard 
soon afterward, and the rearranged articles will always be put back into 
their former places. 

The following experience with a ghost was related to me by an old man 
in Greene County: He was going after dark to the house of a neighbor —an 
old bachelor who had just died—to take his turn at “setting up with” 
the body—a custom that has now died out in the region. As he rode up 
to the house, he saw a man sitting on the fence that ran between the 
road and the front yard. He called to the man, supposing him to be the 
watcher whom he was to relieve in the duty of guarding the corpse; but 
without replying, the other fell suddenly back off the fence into the yard 
and disappeared. At the same moment my friend’s horse ‘‘scared’’ and 
ran past the house. After coaxing the horse back with some difficulty, 
he examined the yard, but could see no tracks, nor any imprint at the 
spot where the strange man had fallen to the ground. When he entered 
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the house, he found that the other watcher had evidently been gone for 
some time, since the fire had been allowed to go out; and after making 
up the fire again, and thinking the matter over, he suddenly recalled 
that the person on the fence had had a long white beard, just like that 
worn by the old man who lay dead inside. He is therefore convinced that 
the man on the fence was the ghost of the departed, who had come back 
to guard the body after its appointed watcher had deserted. 

I have heard of only one actual conversation with a ghost—usually a 
ghost does not or cannot speak, and mortals are too badly scared at the 
sight of one to address it; but I am acquainted with an old man not far 
from Waynesburg, Greene County, Pa., who has told various members 
of my family of a long talk he had in the churchyard with the ghost of a 
deceased neighbor. Their discussion was chiefly on theological matters, 
but unfortunately I have never had an opportunity to hear the tale from 
the man himself. 

The line between ghost and “‘ha’nt” is not always clearly drawn by 
those who have had contact with the supernatural: sometimes my inform- 
ants were unable to tell just what it was they saw, and whether it was 
indeed the spirit of someone dead, or merely an unearthly creature. A 
Greene County woman told me how she had been frightened by an en- 
counter with a being of just such indeterminate character. She was on 
a visit to a girl friend, and the two slept together. One night, something 
large and white came into the room and sat on the foot of the bed. The 
girls did not realize the nature of their visitor, and began mischievously 
to kick at it, whereupon it rose to the ceiling, taking all the bedclothes 
with it, and giving them such a fright that they fled the room and could 
never after be persuaded to go into it at night. 

A house in Wetzel County, W. Va. was said to be haunted by a man 
without a head, and by ‘‘something that looked like a white horse.’’ One 
of the persons who told me of this place said that he went past it once 
at night, and was startled by the sound of a number of steps and rustlings 
in a bush alongside the road, followed by an unearthly and long-drawn- 
out scream. It was not a human voice, nor the cry of a panther, for if it 
had been either of these, “it wouldn’t ’a’ shuck the ground!’’ The road 
which passes along Day’s Run, through the village of Daybrook in Monon- 
galia County, W. Va., is haunted for a great part of its length by un- 
earthly things both visible and invisible. At one place a groaning comes 
out of the bushes after dark; at another, a black pig has been seen fre- 
quently: it defies all efforts to drive it or catch up with it, and after being 
chased awhile, it always disappears. Another creature that haunts this 
toad is a shapeless figure which resembles a human being, but what it 
actually may be no one can tell. It is in the habit of walking beside night 
travellers, neither speaking nor answering when spoken to; and after 
accompanying a person for some time, it will suddenly vanish. 

Those who live along this road may be visited by still other strange 
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sights, or may hear uncanny noises. One woman has often been aroused 
in the dead of night by knocking and calling at her door, and although 
she had looked out a window while the noise was going on, she could 
see nothing at the door. She has become afraid to answer any knock 
without first looking out to see if anything visible is there. This woman 
has a niece who had a more “‘scary”’ experience yet, while she was staying 
at the same house. She had come home with her beau in an automobile, 
and had got out at the barnyard to open the gate and let him drive in. 
While he was putting the car away, she went toward the house. It wasa 
windy night, and she thought she saw the door of the house blow open 
and her aunt come out toward her with outstretched arms. The wood- 
pile lay between them, and as the figure which she took for her aunt 
came on, she expected to see it go round this obstacle. Instead, it mount- 
ed into the air over the woodpile, and then the girl saw to her horror 
that it had no legs and that its skirts were blowing sidewise in the wind. 
It disappeared almost immediately afterward, and the girl ran into the 
house in such terror that she could not speak or stop trembling for a 


long while. 


A few other beliefs of a familiar sort, still for the most part held rather 
generally by the uneducated in these regions, may be mentioned briefly. 
During the recent depression (accompanied by drouth), one could often 
hear the opinion that the sins of the administration were responsible for 
the condition of business and climate both. Likewise some people—Mrs. 


Rogers included—have the ‘‘end of the world” obsession: the last days 


are near at hand, since all that has been foretold in the Scriptures has 
manifestly come to pass. There is a common belief in prenatal influence, 
and I have heard a number of persons explain their deformities, or those 
of their acquaintances, on the basis of some dreadful sight seen by their 
mothers shortly before they were born. Also the idea that a severed 
member of someone’s body, if not properly buried, can always be ‘“‘felt” 
by the crippled person, as though it were still in piace, is still very common. 


According to local tradition, the country in the times of earliest set- f 
tlement used to be infested with gigantic snakes; one hears reports of f 


blacksnakes with heads a foot broad! Of course the idea that black- 


snakes can charm people has also come to light, and with it the familiar F 


story of the child whom a snake had charmed into giving it a portion of 


his meals, and who pined away and died after the creature had been f 
killed. Mention is made of the ‘“‘hoopsnake’’ now and then, too: in this | 
territory the animal’s fatal “‘stinger”’ is thought to be in its tail, instead J 


of in a horn on its head. One of the most gruesome of remedies against 
the charms of snakes was told me by Mrs. Rogers, who said that it also 
gave ‘‘power”’ (presumably magical—she would not explain further): it 


consisted in cutting the heart out of a living snake and eating the heart | 


at once. I have heard, too, the declaration, “If you kill a snake, the 


cows’ll give bloody milk’’—which sounds to me like a confused memory | 
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of the idea that witches will assume a serpent’s shape and suck cows, 
making their milk bloody. 

The dew of May-day morning will remove freckles if one washes in it 
before sunrise. One woman who acted on this common belief told me 
that she thoughtlessly neglected to bring a towel out to the field with 
her, and wiped her face on her forearms—whereupon the freckles came 
off her face on her forearms, where they have remained ever since. The 
custom of “telling the bees” was also certainly as well known in this 
country as elsewhere. One man described the procedure and its outcome 
as follows: You must go to the hive immediately after there has been a 
death in the house, and say loudly and distinctly, ‘“Your master’s dead!”’ 
Straightway all the bees will stop their humming for a moment, then 
recommence it loudly on a new note; and one bee will fly out of the hive 
and go directly to the death-chamber, where it will circle about the 
corpse, and after having assured itself of the truth of the report, will 
return to the hive. The bees will then resume their normal activity, and 
will not leave the place. (In order to have this programme work out as 
it should, the window of the dead-room must be open—following another 
old custom, which is perhaps not yet entirely dead in the country). 

There must still be considerable faith in tokens of death and mis- 
fortune among the people of this region. Perhaps a clue to the general 
attitude can be found in a statement made to me by a young man in 
Wetzel County, W. Va., and paralleled by similar remarks from others 
which I cannot now recall: “‘I believe in signs of death, because I’ve seen 
that happen; but I don’t believe in no witches.’’ But I have heard little 
that is definite concerning these beliefs, and what I have recalled or 
noted down is not very clear. For example, I can make nothing out of 
the following, told me by a rural mail-carrier: ‘When you see a white 
horse, look out for a red-haired woman.”’ Perhaps he believed that the 
two always accompanied one another, or that the sight of a white horse 
betokened that a red-haired woman was about to work some evil. Like- 
wise, the idea that ‘‘to see a led horse with a side-saddle”’ is a sure sign 
of death seems quite mysterious to me. Probably the most common sign 
of death in this region is the sight of a black cat; such a sight is consid- 
ered unlucky under all conditions, but in a sickroom, or a house where 
someone is ill, it is absolutely fatal. One old woman, in telling me of 
such a visitation, stressed the fact that the cat had appeared in a sick 
chamber which was closed: it had entered and departed none knew 
whence or where. 

Certainly some inhabitants of these communities still have faith in 
charms. Several years ago a man who was being taken from the country 
to a doctor in Waynesburg, Pa. was cured en route of a severe nosebleed 
by another man of his neighborhood, who selected a passage of the Scrip- 
tures and had a girl “‘read it for’? the sufferer (a man cannot do this for 
aman, nor a woman for a woman). The bleeding stopped at the very 
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moment when the passage was being read. Mrs. Sayre gave me the two 
following charms, also for stopping nosebleed: she specified that they 
were effective only for this, and not for a “vein-cut ;” and declared that 
many had applied to her and been cured by means of one or the other 
of them. 

It is not necessary for the healer to be near the sufferer in order for 
the first of these charms to take effect. The procedure is this: Procure 
the name of the afflicted person. ‘‘Call it over’’ three times, making sure 
that you do so when no one of the opposite sex may hear you; then say 
these numbers: “‘ninety-five, ninety—eighty-five, eighty —seventy-five, 
seventy—’’ and so on down to “‘ten.’”’ On no account go any further. 
Usually this charm does not need to be repeated. In the case of the sec- 
ond charm, it is necessary to be in the presence of the sufferer. You 
must walk past him, calling his name over to yourself, then repeat silently 
three times: “‘As I passed by thee, I saw thee sweltering in thy blood. 
I said unto thee, ‘In thy blood live; yea, in thine own blood live.’’’! These 
charms Mrs. Sayre learned from her father, who had still another method 
for stopping blood—this time in more serious cases —which he refused 
to teach her. She surmises that it was “‘too awful.’’ When she told me 
these and other charms, she did so with the solemn warning that if I 
told them to any third person—man or woman—both her power and that 
of the third party would be immediately and simultaneously destroyed. 

A few charms to insure love, and to find out the identity of one’s 
future spouse, have come to my knowledge, and are probably only a 
small proportion of those still believed in and employed among the tenant 
classes of the region. One way of discovering whom one was to marry 
seems to have been rather a favorite: the seeker after knowledge took a 
ball of twine and went at twilight to some deserted house or barn. He 
flung the ball into a door or window, keeping one end of the twine in 
his hand; then he began to reel in the twine again, calling, “I wind, I 
wind, who holds?”’ A voice would reply, telling him the name of his 
future bride. 

Another method is that of the familiar ““dumb dinner,’’ where a mid- 
night meal would be prepared and laid by two or more girls, in complete 
silence. When it was ready, they would open the house door and sit 
down at the table. If all had been done correctly, they would receive a 
visit from their future husbands. In Greene County they tell how one 


of these dinners had a disastrous result. The visitors came, indeed, but | 


one of them brought a coffin with him, bearing it on his back and setting 
it up against the wall when he sat down at the table. The girl to whom 
he had come died shortly afterward. 





If one looks into the well on a night when the moon is full, the water : 
will give back the reflection of the person one is destined to wed. Like- 


' A form of Ezekiel 16:6. 
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wise, the sight of a true-love may be obtained if a girl—these charms seem 
mainly to be worked by girls —eats no supper, but swallows instead a 
thimbleful of salt, and goes to bed. She will see her sweetheart, and if 
in the dream he gives her a drink of water, they will be married. The 
only charm I have discovered to insure fidelity on the part of a lover is 
crude enough: if the girl takes some hair from any part of her body and 
secretes it about the clothing of her lover, he will not be able to stay 
away from her. 

The following curative charms were given me by Mrs. Sayre: To “blow 
the fire out of a burn,”’ rub your forefinger about the edge of the burn 
three times. At each rub, say: (First time) “Burn, oh burn, I will blow 
you to God—(then blow hard on the burn) —in the name of the Father.” 
(Second time) “Burn, oh burn, I will blow you to God (blow) in the name 
of the Son.’’ (Third time) ‘‘Burn, oh burn, I will blow you to God (blow) 
in the name of the Holy Ghost.’”? One should never run to the wind 
with a burn, or even the charm will not prevent it from blistering. 

To cure toothache, take the patient to a sweet apple tree; peel back a 
little of the bark and cut a splinter out of the trunk; make the patient 
pick his tooth with the splinter until the gum bleeds, then put the splinter 
back into the tree, and fasten the bark in place again, so that it will grow 
fast once more. 

To cure a horse of the bots: Repeat these words three times, striking 
the horse on the belly as you do so: ‘‘Peter went out to plow one acre 
of ground with a golden plow. First he turned out a white worm in the 
name of the Father; second he turned out a red worm in the name of the 
Son; third he turned out a black worm in the name of the Holy Ghost.” 

The old-fashioned unlicensed farriers are not all dead in this part of the 
country yet, and I have heard that they employ magic as well as prac- 
tical knowledge in their work; but of their procedures I unfortunately 
know nothing. It may be worth noting in conclusion that an old man, 
now dead, who formerly lived near Waynesburg, Greene County, Pa., 
was believed to have the power of “horse-whispering,”’ the effects of 
which have been so vividly described by Borrow in Lavengro (Chapter 13). 
He was supposed to be able to tame the wildest horses with his “‘quiet” 
whisper. 
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SOME WESTERN ONTARIO FOLK BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 
BY JOHN FREDERICK DOERING AND EILEEN ELITA DOERING. 


This article is concerned chiefly with the lore of the counties of Huron, 
Perth, Bruce, Waterloo, Wellington, and Brant where the influence of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch is very strong and has affected English, Scotch, 
and Irish settlers. Essex County has been reserved for separate treat- 
ment, since its rural population is composed largely of French-Cana- 
dians whose folk customs are seldom found outside the French-speak- 
ing group. The contrast is especially striking in details of German 
housewifery; today practically every well-managed Western Ontario 
home has a few recipes for Schnitz pie, cottage cheese, and Pennsylvania- 
Dutch salads, and among the more illiterate are to be found German folk 
remedies and omens. 


HUSBANDRY. 

If the sun shines when it rains, it will rain the next day also. 

Kill hogs in the decrease of the moon. 

Dehorn cattle when the sign in the almanac is on the feet. 

Make soap during the decrease of the moon. 

Where multiplication is to take place, plant under the Gemini. 

Potatoes should be planted either in Scales or Gemini. 

Tomatoes should be planted either in Scales or Gemini. 

Cucumbers should be planted in Pisces. 

When the lilacs are in bloom, morels are plentiful. 

Fence posts should be put in during the increase of the moon. 

When the new moon is in Taurus, cold weather will follow. 

When the “‘old women hop,”’ it is a sign it will continue to rain. 

A red sunset in summer is a sign that the weather will be hot and dry. 

When martens fly high and sail around, it is going to rain. 

After the new moon the weather will change. 

If snow cracks underfoot, it is a sign of cold weather. 

When there is a thaw in midwinter, cold weather follows. 

When the stones on the inside of a stable foundation sweat, hot weather 
will follow. 

When water could run out of the Big Dipper, it will rain. 

When the moon is in a phase where water could run off the end, it will 
rain. 

When the squirrels gather many nuts, it is a sign a hard winter will follow. 

When the killdeer shrieks, it is going to rain. 

““Washboard sky, not three days dry.” 

Calves must not be weaned during Leo. 
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When cumulus clouds are clustered together and are particularly bright 
and fluffy, heavy snows will occur the following winter. 

A severe storm will follow an unusually brilliant sunset. 

When a thunderstorm occurs in summer, it will turn cool: in winter, 
comparatively warm. 

Ifa dog eats grass, it is going to rain. 

When the lids of a stove turn red, it is a sign of approaching rain. 

When plumbing fixtures sweat, it is going to rain. 

After a brilliant display of the Northern Lights (Aurora borealis), it will 
turn cold. 

When the plates of an electric stove glow, it is going to rain. 

If leaves fall down and blow among the perennials, cold weather will 
follow. 

Deep green dye is best for dyeing blankets, since it keeps away vermin. 

When the sun sets a ball of red, it will be dry for two weeks. 

When the leaves curl up following a shower, it will rain again shortly. 


OMENS, TOKENS, LUCK-SIGNS. 


“Lucky, lucky white horse, lucky, lucky lee! 

Lucky, lucky white horse, bring luck to me.”’ 

If all the dishes are emptied at a meal, it is a sign a hungry person will 
visit you. 

If curtains fall down, a change of residence is sure to follow. 

A white horse will bring one good luck, if stamped on the knee or the 
palm of the hand. 

If a girl finds a hairpin, she should put it in her left shoe and the first 
bachelor she meets she will marry. 

The Six Nations Indians believe that the taking of photographs of their 
Festival of the White Dog will bring them bad luck. 

If one puts on clothing inside out, one will receive a present. 

If a lady motorist drives by, pull your hair and you will have good 
luck. 

If the left sock and the left shoe are put on first, one will have good luck. 

If a child is born on Sunday, he will always have good fortune. 

A dream on Friday will come true. 

It is bad luck to count the cars in a funeral cortege. 

If one places boudoir pillows on a bed, bad luck will accrue. 

If a bachelor stumbles, it is a sign he is going to meet the girl he is going 
to marry. 

It is bad luck to give a borrowed pin back to the owner. 

It is bad luck to borrow a needle from someone. 

If one hands a pair of scissors to someone with the blades open, that 
person will die a violent death. 

It is bad luck to dream of an infant. 
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For each piece that one eats of Christmas cake baked by a different 
person, one will have a month of good luck. 

When a dog howls, someone is going to die. 

When the leaves of a lilac bush turn cream, someone will die. 

If you throw hair outside and birds build a nest with it, you will become 
prematurely grey. 

If one cries on one’s birthday, it is a sign of a sorrowful year to come. 

If a person cries on his birthday, he will weep on each succeeding birthday. 

It is bad luck to point at a falling star. 

If one points at a falling star, the death of a friend or relative will soon 
occur. 

Spill the cards, spill your luck. 

To change your luck, get up and walk around your chair. 

If an athletic team has a photograph taken before a game, defeat will 
follow. 

If a black cat with white paws crosses one’s path, it is a sign of good luck. 

The number of handkerchiefs a person receives at Christmas indicates 
the number of years before he or she will be married. 

It is bad luck to pack anything wet when travelling. 

It is bad luck to move on Saturday. 

It is bad luck to marry on a Saturday. 

When a patient yawns, it is a sign of recovery. 

Give a friend a knife or sharp object and he will have bad luck. 

If you forget to wash a dish, you will have visitors. 

Tickle a patient’s feet and he will put on his own socks. 

Drop a knife, a man will come to see you; a fork, a woman; a_ spoon, 
a child. 

If a girl wears green, she will soon be in mourning. 

‘Sing before breakfast, cry before night.” 

A big hole in a loaf of bread is a sign of an open grave. 

If you sit on a handkerchief when you play cards, you will have good 
luck. 

. borrowed nickel placed in his left shoe is supposed to bring a bride- 
groom good luck. 

If your shoelace becomes undone, you will meet your future 
or wife, as the case may be, provided someone ties your laces and 
wishes. 

If a man enters a home ahead of the ladies in a group on New Year’s Day, 
the people in that house will have good fortune during that year. 

To kill a spider at night is a sign of extremely good luck. 

If you drop a tea towel, it is a sign a visitor will come. 

When one wears new apparel, one should make a wish. 

It is bad luck to turn back and reenter a house before having reached 
one’s destination. 

A buzzing in one’s ear is a sign one will hear good news. 
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[f one takes bread or butter at table when one already has some, a hungry 
visitor will come. 

A buzzing in the right ear is a sign someone is speaking good of you; in 
the left ear, ill of you. 

If a souvenir elephant has its trunk pointing down, the owner will have 
bad luck. 


FOLK MEDICINE. 


Wrapping paper with salve of lard and brown sugar is applied to bruises. 

Ashes, preferably wet wood ashes, are applied to ingrown toe-nails. 

To cure diabetes, drink your own urine. 

A vinegar bath relieves inflammatory rheumatism, particularly in chil- 
dren. 

Dip a cat in cold water for fits. 

A cobweb should be placed over a wound to assist in the healing process. 

Nutmeg is good for stomach ailments. 

Oatmeal gruel with a little cream mixed in it cures stomach ulcers. 

Alcohol, goose grease, and olive oil together cure rheumatism. 

Tansy tea is used for stomach ailments. The tops of the shrub, when in 
blossom, are steeped. 

Boneset tea is used for stomach ailments. 

For headaches use a bottle in which camphor and rye whiskey are placed. 
Inhale the fumes. 

Brown paper saturated with vinegar is wrapped around the head to cure 
headaches. 

If you have ingrown toe-nails, rub them with the rough edge of a piece 
of glass. 

A salve of lard and sulphur is a cure for piles. 

Leeks will cure a cold if eaten raw. 

Skunk oil is used for muscular troubles. 

Whole figs, boiled in milk, swallowed will cure quinsy. 

Dysentery may be cured by drinking red dock tea. 

To cure dysentery, drink 1/, cup flour and 1/, cup milk. 

Gold thread is a cure for thrash. 

Juice of red dock is placed in cream and applied to the wound in cases 
of blood poisoning. 

For sores, apply either honey and flour or lard and flour. 

Apply blue clay to spider bites. 

Tar is put in sheep’s noses for hay fever. 

Kerosene is used on animals to kill lice. 

Undernourished babies are given bacon rind to suck. 

Fried onion poultice is used for chest colds. 

To get rid of warts, get someone to buy them from you. 

Vinegar fizz is used for nausea. 
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Eat two onions to cure a cold. 

Soda biscuits or lemon juice are used in cases of seasickness. 

Hot cabbage leaves are applied to the right side in appendicitis cases. 

Blueberries and rye whiskey. are supposed to cure stomach aches. 

High blood pressure: 1 heaping teaspoon Epsom salts; 1 teaspoon cream 
of tartar; pinch of baking soda. Mix with hot water. 

Do not dip your hands in water in which eggs have been boiled. Warts 
will result. 

Cupping: Four or five sharp, sterilized blades are used to cut the flesh 
above a wound. About a pint of blood is permitted to drain. 

For constipation, a piece of moistened soap is inserted in the rectum. 

Roast an onion in the coals of a fireplace. Eat with brown sugar to 
cure a chest cold or bronchitis. 

To cure mosquito bites, make an x-shaped imprint with your finger-nail 
on the swollen part. 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


Cooked cheese— Curds form from boiled sour milk. The water is 
drained off and butter and cream or milk added. Caraway seeds 
and salt are then added. Let ferment four or five days. Some 
persons add sodium bicarbonate, but this makes the cheese more 
bitter. 

Coffee substitute— Bran and molasses are roasted in the oven. 

Human urine was used by Pennsylvania-Germans in Western Ontario to 
make dyes set.! 

Sour milk is used to remove ink stains. 

Tissue paper is used to color Easter eggs. 

Leeks may be added to an ordinary mustard pickle recipe. 

Coffee grounds are used to make white cloth fawn. 

Beet tops are used as a dye. 

Onion skins will dye light fabrics light brown. 

Do not run or jump when a cake is in the oven. 

Smear cheese— Mix a little cream into a bowl of cottage cheese. Beat 
with a spoon. Serve with maple syrup. 

Soap-making— A stream of water is poured through a barrel of ashes 
to form “‘lye.’’ Fats are then boiled in this. 

Schnitz pie: Slice apples in quarters. Lay them in layers in pan, quite 
close together. Add % cup brown sugar and place a good amount 
of butter on top of the apples. Then fill the pie plate with sweet 
cream. Sprinkle top of pie with a little cinnamon. The apples 
should not be quite covered with cream. 


' This was done chiefly in the dyeing of ‘“‘halb Leinich.”’ 
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Morels may be put in salt water to bring out bugs and sand. They may 
then be dried and kept for the winter. 

Sprinkle salt on rugs. Then sweep them thoroughly. This will make 
the rugs bright and fluffy. 


CHILDREN’S RHYMES. 


“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to heaven. 

Those that swear 

Won’t get there, 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.”’ 


“Step on a crack, 
You'll break your mother’s back.” 


“Kaiser Bill went up the hill 
To see the boys in France. 
Kaiser Bill came down the hill 
With bullets in his pants.’”! 


“Twenty-fourth of May, 
The Queen’s birthday! 

If we don’t have a holiday, 
We'll all run away.”’ 


“Starlight, star bright, 

First star I’ve seen to-night. 

I wish I may, I wish I might. 
Bring the wish I wish to-night.” 


‘“‘The moon is shining bright; 
Ill see you home to-night. 
The sun is shining too; 

And I don’t care if I do.”’ 


“‘A whistling girl, a cackling hen, 
Will surely come to some bad end.” 


“Stub my toe, 

Meet my beau. 
Touch blue, 

Sure to come true. 
Turn to the right, 
Meet him to-night.” 


1 This rhyme was recited only during the World War. 
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“Maybe yes, maybe no; 
Maybe rain, maybe snow.”’ 


“Fishy, fishy, in the brook, 
Poppa catch him with a hook, 
Momma fries him in the pan: 
Baby eats him like a man.” 


“Tattle tale, tattle tale, 
Hanging on the bull’s tail, 
When the bull begins to —, 
You'll have a cup of tea.”’ 


“T should worry, I should care; 
I should marry a millionaire.”’ 


‘‘Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire and your children are alone.” 


‘April Fool’s is coming, and you’re the biggest fool that’s running. 
April Fool’s is past, and you’re the biggest fool at last.” 


CHARMING. 


The best time to charm is when the sun is setting. 

Charms should be repeated at two-hour intervals. 

The charmer charms and rests for alternating periods of three days. 

A charmer rubs a patient’s legs when he charms for nerves. 

If a person is ill, the charmer places his thumb in the crook of his own 
left arm, stretches his arm, and then measures off the width of 
two palms. The severity of the patient’s illness is indicated 
by the amount of space remaining unmeasured. The charmer 
must repeat all the while the name and date of birth of the patient. 

A charmer cannot charm for himself. It is better for a man to charm 
for a woman and a woman for a man. 

Charmers feel pains in the diaphragm when charming. 

If your foot is asleep, make the sign of the cross on the sole of your boot. 

A circle with a triangle in it prevents evil spirits approaching. 

Charming causes vomiting in cases where there is an obstruction of the 
bowel. 

If a person loses something, he should expectorate on his hand and 
then slap it with his finger while saying, ‘“Where have you gone?” 
The direction in which the moisture flies indicates the direction 
where the lost article may be located. 

If you pray when there is a flash of lightning, you will not be struck 
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PROVINCIALISMS, UNUSUAL MEANINGS OF WORDS, ETC. 


“halb Leinich’’— half linen cloth. 

““gowl’’— a horse. 

““‘boodlers’’— grafters. 

“smear cheese”’— cottage cheese. 

“‘shimmel’’— white horse. 

“lotwak’’!— apple butter. 

“rutsa’’? — young scamp. 

“turnip”? — a watch. 

“‘beebee”’? — chick. 

“‘dummy’’ — an electric engine. 

“radial’’ — an interurban tramway. 

““‘boomer”’ — wildcat mine. 

“bluffs” — clumps of trees. 

““‘pulled’’ — sued. 

“‘mink’’ — a fur piece. 

“hunk” — a Bulgarian laborer. 

“‘bobaguy’’ — a person who talks excessively. 

“‘mushle’’ — shuffle (of cards). 

““jug-ups’” — meals. 

“corduroy roads’’ — log roads. 

‘‘shin-plaster’’ — a twenty-five cent bill in 
Canadian currency. 

“‘hookey’’ — truant. 

“stoop”? — a porch without a roof. 

“‘stooks’’ — bundles of wheat which are placed 
in a pile. 

“hydro”? — electricity. 

““Smoke”’ — negro. 

““button-duck’”’ — a female worker in a 
button factory. 

“T’ll be dead’”’ — to be silent. 

“Fly off the handle” — to lose one’s temper. 

“Chew the rag’? — to argue. 

“coal oil’ — kerosene. 


“‘fag’’ — labor imposed upon a Freshman. 
“Paradise apple’? — a tomato. 

“fags ’’— cigarettes. 

“rope”? — cigar. 


‘‘Gerrymander’’— to rearrange political constituencies 
to the advantage of the party in power. 
' The Pennsylvania-German is ‘‘lotwaerick.”’ 
* Phonetic spelling. 
’ Archaic. 
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“salted mine’? — a mine in which free gold has 
been placed fraudulently. 
“masher”? — a flirtatious man. 
“can of corn”. — foul ball or an out (baseball). 
“kutsing”’? — belching. 
““‘brauch’’*! — charming. 
“gush’’? — mouth. 
““blowpifa”’! — to do nothing. 
“‘kellar keel’?! — fairly cool. 
“spin’? — a short drive. 
“dolly” — a “rocker’’ used in placer mining. 
“‘getackled’’ — attacked. 
“stand up” — arise (in the morning). 
““‘buck’’ — mistake. 
“high spy’’ — I spy (a game of hide and seek). 
“gool” — goal. 


1 Phonetic spelling. 
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NORWEGIAN EMIGRANT SONGS AND BALLADS 
BY EINAR HAUGEN. 


That a people’s songs have a very real relationship to their history is 
one of the fruitful theses developed and exemplified in the recent volume 
by Professors Blegen and Ruud, entitled Norwegian Emigrant Songs and 
Ballads.1. This book is an outstanding contribution to the internal history 
of immigration, and demonstrates anew the value of cooperative enter- 
prise in the various fields of humanistic study. In a recent review of 
this book* the present writer expressed his desire to expatiate on some of 
the fruitful vistas and bypaths opened by its contents. Fortunately not 
all of these have been exhausted by the conscientious and distinguished 
labors of the editors. Some gleanings remain, and the writer believes 
that certain literary and folkloristic comments might be worth contrib- 
uting. He also wishes to present a Norwegian-American emigrant 
ballad not included in Professor Blegen’s collection, a ballad which is in 
the true spirit of Norwegian folk song, as well as a lively example of the 
unceasing debate over the merits of America versus Europe. 

One significant strain in the poems presented by Professor Blegen is 
the contrast they reveal in social attitudes. The common man sings the 
praises of America and extols the blessings of emigration, while the bureau- 
cratic official frowns on the emigrant, and paints a dark picture of Amer- 
ican life. No prose account could bring out so clearly the smug and 
pious self-satisfaction of the ruling class in nineteenth century Norway 

bewildered and hostile at this unexpectedly rebellious movement 
among its inferiors. In passionately rhetorical questions leading cler- 
gymen and venerable poets demand of the emigrants: ‘‘Are not Nor- 
way’s skies still blue, her meadows flower-bedecked, her fields golden ?”’ 
Here are distinguished names, such as M. B. Landstad, P. A. Jensen, 
C. N. Schwach, and Andreas Munch. Being older men, and represent- 
atives of the bureaucratic class, their writings became a link in the 
conservative political campaign of their day. On the other hand stood 
the representatives of rebellious youth, sympathetic to all movements 
directed at a better future for the common man, and significantly joining 
hands over the labor movement and emigration. All around them they 
saw evidence which gave the lie to Christian Olsen’s lines, “The founda- 
tions of society are sound, and every citizen lives his life in peace.”’ (p. 251) 
If it were not that Christian Olsen was an unimportant poet, and that 
sixteen years intervened between this poem and Ibsen’s Samfundets 
Stotter (Pillars of Society), one might actually suspect Ibsen of ironically 
plagiarizing his title from this verse (““dets Samfundsliv dog hviler paa 

. University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 

* Minnesota History, June, 1937. 
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trygge Stotter’’). In any event the verbal similarity is deeply significant 
because it points the revolution in outlook between 1861 and 1877 among 
the literary leaders of Norway. The new realism of Ibsen, Bjornson, and 
Alexander Kielland reflects an upward surge of the common people 
which was coincident with the rise of emigration. Who shall say that the 
agitation of the America letters and the America books did not help 
prepare the way for democratic government in Norway, and that cop. 
versely the democratic movement in Norway did not help to inspire 
emigration ? 

It might seem a contradiction that Henrik Wergeland, champion of 
the masses, should be on the side of the anti-emigration agitators. Werge. 
land, however, was against emigration because of his tremendous faith 
in the possibilities of Norway. His extreme national optimism led him 
to overlook the more immediate attractions offered by America. Further. 
more, his death (1845) came too early for a full realization of those attrac. 
tions, even in the minds of the common people. Nowhere does he glox 


over conditions in Norway, and his anti-emigration attacks are primarily § 


attacks on the agents who no doubt were thoroughly unscrupulous in 


promoting their business. Wergeland did not live long enough to realiz F 


the connection between his own sympathies and the emigration move- 
ment. Another great poet, A. O. Vinje, who came to maturity a decade 
or two after Wergeland, did realize it, and was so deeply sympathetic to 
emigration that he wrote the most moving poem of Professor Blegen’s 
entire collection: ““Eg vandrar ut, ver med meg du!” But in spite of 
this declaration, he stayed in Norway, and thereby showed that in prac. 
tice he had preferred the alternative advocated by Wergeland. 


Few of the poems of emigration are marked by strikingly origina 
forms and images. They fall into rather definite categories and fre 


quently reveal the models which their authors followed. There is a good 
deal of the rather bombastic nationalism which was initiated by such 


poems as Johan Nordal Brun’s ‘‘For Norge, kjampers fodeland” and ff 


continued into the years just after the separation from Denmark. In 
Ole Rynning’s interesting 17th of May poem written in mid-Atlantic 
1837, such a phrase is the verse about ‘“‘the day when the Lion wakened 
from his slumber, and drew from his broad and shaggy breast the keen 
battle-ax.’’ The labor union song of 1850 is written to the tune of Brun’ 
song, and is verbally reminiscent of it. The reference on page 172 t 
Norway’s “Klippeborge”’ (“our castled crags’’) is a similar allusion. [1 
the years from 1825 to 1850, however, a more elegiac note crept into 
Norwegian poetry, coincident with the general European victory 0 


Romanticism. This, too, is reflected in these poems, as when Christiat § 


Monsen writes about the sea throwing its soft, gentle arms around the 
great bosom of Norway with the passion of a beloved (p. 102), or when 
G. Verner writes of midsummer in Norway, when “the elves dance 
the green in the reddening glow of the sun at midnight” (p. 228). The 
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great poet of this movement was Welhaven, and it is natural that imita- 
tions of his and his contemporary Andreas Munch’s poetry should be 
found among these poems. Characteristic is the stanza from Christian 
Olsen’s poem on page 248: 


Det var somom i denne Stund It was as though Nature were being 
Naturen dyssedes i Blund lulled to sleep and sighed softly, 
og stille Suk udaanded; — as though one heard the moan of 
somom en dyb, tungsindig Ve— some dark secret anguish from be- 
for Tanken hemmelig at se— hind the veil of night. 


bag Kveldens Sler sig vaanded. 


I call attention to these two strains in the poems, not merely because 
of their interest for literary or linguistic history, but also because they 
represent two of the enduring strains in Norwegian-American poetry 
down to the present day. Incredible reams of verse have been written 
by the emigrants in their new homeland in the old language, and a rather 
considerable portion of it boils down to one or both of these strains — the 
bombastic patriotism of 1814, and the elegiac romanticism of 1849. 

Another strain, though a minor one, which is clearly detected in these 
poems, is the implied or expressed comparison of the emigrants to the 
Norse vikings of old. The vikings had just been exhumed by Norwegian 
scholars and poets of the romantic and preromantic period, and it is no 
wonder that they quickly entered the thoughts of the emigrants. This 
bond with the past is alluded to in nearly a dozen poems, first of all by 
Ole Rynning, who in 1837 hailed ‘‘once more the distant strand of Vinland 
the Good.” Johannes Veseth in 1844 inquires, ““Who can pledge that 
Famine may not some day find its way to Vinland the Good?” The 
relatively uneducated O. C. Mathiesen refers in 1849 to the dragon vessels 
of ancient days. That these similes have taken a deep root is evident in 
the Leif Eriksson movement which in later years has given American 
Norwegians so much satisfaction. 

In their linguistic form, also, these poems offer not a little of interest. 
Most of them are composed in the stilted Dano-Norwegian of their day, 
which only well-educated writers belonging to the bureaucratic class 
could master with any ease. The surprising thing is not that many of the 
poems are poorly composed, but that even humble writers show as good 
a command of the language as they do. The Norwegian linguistic anomaly 
of the nineteenth century, according to which all country and most city 
people spoke one language and wrote another, was of course carried over 
to the American settlements. It is therefore interesting to find in this 
collection from Norway six poems which break through the frame of 
official Norwegian into the more elastic medium of the native dialects. 
Besides these, there are two poems, one composed in Bergen, the other 
in Oslo (‘“Oleana”), which use certain dialect forms, but apparently more 
for satire than for the sake of poetic expression. Of the six poems which 
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use the native dialect as an instrument of serious feeling, it is striking 
that five are from one district, the perennially poetic Telemark.' In this 
region have been most faithfully preserved the relics of Norway’s poetic 
past, in the ballads and tales, as well as in costumes and music. But the 
people of Telemark have gone on and made living use of the ancient 
forms, a fact amply confirmed by folklore investigators and modern 
poets alike. 

One of these forms was the “‘stev,”’ a verse type consisting of four lines, 
with four beats each, rhymed in couplets, the first couplet having a 
feminine and the second a masculine rhyme.” The ability to compose 
stanzas of this form was a social accomplishment in Telemark and Setes- 
dal. In these valleys it frequently took the form of poetic debates, in 
which two persons composed (or recited) alternate stanzas. Such a 
debate was called a “‘stevleik,’’ and samples may be found in any collec- 
tion of Norwegian balladry, or in works such as Aasen’s Ervingen, which 
aim to imitate folk life. In Professor Blegen’s collection two poems are 
composed in this verse form (pp. 67 and 258), though neither of them is 
in dialect, and only one is in debate form. They were sung to a minor 
melody usually known as “A Ola, Ola, min eigen onge.”’ 

It is such a “‘stevleik’’ which I wish to present as a supplement to the 
excellent collection here discussed. Further research may possibly reveal 
the author’s name, and the publication date. It is signed H. F. (Hans 
Foss ?), and was printed in a collection of songs published in Chicago 
in 1894.3 The poem presents a debate between one who has been in 
America a number of years, and is accordingly well-satisfied with his 
country, and one who has just arrived from Norway, still nostalgic for 
his home, and antagonistic to the new conditions in America. The author 
gives the newcomer the last word, and seems to sympathize with his 
pessimistic views. But both sides are well presented, and the whole 
ballad testifies to the skill and poetic talents of its author. 


Che last song, ‘‘Korleids dz gjek,”’ is marked as definitely from Tele- 
mark by only one form “‘kaans’”’ on page 349; other forms point away from 
upper Telemark to regions immediately to the north, like Tinn or Numedal. 

2 This was the so-called nystev, thought to have originated in the sixteenth 
entury, and taking the place of the gamlestev, which was more closely related 
to the medieval ballad. See Francis Bull, Norsk Liiteraturhistorie II, 118. 


*‘ Humeret leve! En Samling af Humoristiske Viser, Faedrelands-, Theater- 
Selskabs- og Drikkesange Tilligemed Et Udvalg af De bedste norske og 
lanske Forfatteres Digte. Illustreret. (Chicago: John Anderson Publishing 
Co., 1894), p. 86—88. A few obvious misprints in this text have been correct- 


ed, as indicated in the footnotes. 
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Nykomargut 
No er eg hugad, no vil eg kveda, 
Med andre glade eg vil meg gleda. 
Med ulveflokken eg er ilag, 
Eg skal no tute den heile dag. 


Norsk-Amerikaner 
Ja glad, det kan du vel sagtens 
vera, 
Som slap i Noreg paa posen bera. 
No slepp du kravle i berg og ur 
Og plage oyret med fossedur. 


Nykomargut 

Javist, der rorde du ved dei streng- 
jir, 

Som drev or heimen so! mange 
drengjir. 

Den nye tid med si framskridts- 
and 

Hev liten vyrdnad for heim og 
land. 


Norsk-Amerikane! 


Det hoyrest snodigt, naar slike 
talar 

Um vyrdnad, framskridt og heim- 
sens dalar, 

Som ikkje eigde en fod med jord 


I draumelandi der langt mod nord 


Nykomargut 
Nei, brev og sjote eg? aldrig aatte 
Paa gardelutar med skog og slotte, 
Men heile landet laag frisk og frit, 
Og alt tilsamman eg kallad mit 


1 Original: som 





* Original: og 
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AN ARGUMENT IN VERSE 


Newcomer Boy 
Tonight I’m in good spirits, now | 
want to sing and make merry with 
others. All day long I have to run 
around and howl with the rest of 
the wolves. 


Norwegian-American 
Yes, you have reason to be merry, 
for now you'll never have to bear 
the poor man’s lot in Norway. 
You'll never have to pick your way 
‘mid rock and precipice, or endure 
again the rumbling of the water- 


falls. 


Newcomer Boy 
Yes, to be sure, there you touched 
the strings that drove so many 
lads from home. Our modern age 
with its spirit of progress has so 
little respect for home and native 
land. 


Norwegian-American 
It sounds odd to hear fellows like 
you talk about respect, and pro- 
gress, and the valleys of home, you 
who didn’t own a foot of ground 
in the dream Jand of the North. 


Newcomer Boy 
No, it’s true ] 
documents to show my ownership 
But the 
whole country lay fresh and free 
called all of it 


had no deeds o1 


of farms and manors 
before me, and | 


mine 
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Norsk-Amerikaner 
Men skulde du deg som andre klare, 
Du fik vist ikkje kring landi fare. 
Tenk heile sumaren stande slaa 
Framyver beygd med en stuttorv- 
ljaa. 


Nykomargut 
Du skulde vist, ho var rar, den tidi, 
Der uppaa setrane under lidi; 
Somangei logje daa vinden bar, 
Fraa ragstegjente til slaattekar. 


Norsk-Amerikaner 

Retso, no er du paa isen haale; 

Jau, jentun dikkans, dei var nok 
snaale ; 

Tenk, vadmaalsstakken av spun- 
nen traa, 

Det var vel syn, som var verdt at 
s]aa. 


Nykomargut 
Nei, gled deg du i dei fine blanke. 
Eg hever sannspurgt, der tidt kan 
banke 
Eit bedre hjarte, der armod grin, 
Held der, som gullet aa silkje sjin. 


Norsk-Amerikaner 


Aa stakkars gut, du bleiv hardt 


bedregjen, 
Som tok i skunndingen denne 
vegen. 


Her hev me bruk for din spreke 
arm, 

Kon! skjel det eit du er kold held 
varm. 


1 Original: Kan. 





Norwegian-American 
But you didn’t get much chance t; 
travel around and look at it, if yoy 
were going to make a decent living 
Just think of having to stand al 
summer bent forward over a short. 
handled scythe! 


Newcomer Boy 
You should have known what rare 
experiences they were, those sum- 
mer days on the mountain heights 
So many a jest was bandied back 
and forth from boy to girl, whik 
they worked at their haying. 


Norwegian-American 
Indeed, now you're skating on thir 
ice, talking about those wonderfu 
girls in Norway! What sight 
they must have been, in ther 
coarse homespun skirts! 


Newcomer Boy 
You are welcome to enjoy you 
pretty little dolls! I know it fo 
a fact that often a better heart mai 
beat amid the starkest povert 
than in glittering gold and silks 


Norwegian-American 
Poor boy, you were badly foole 
when you all too hastily set ou! 
upon this course. Here we havi 
use for your trusty arm, but car 
not a bit whether you are warm ( 
cold. 
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vu 


Nykomargut Newcomer Boy 
Tak skal du hava for desse ordi! I thank you for these words of 
Ein lerer altid litt her paa jordi; yours! One can always learn 
Den lera hev eg no prentad meg, something everywhere in_ this 
I Noreg var eg mest lukkeleg. world; and the thing I have learned 
H. F. for sure is that in Norway I had 
the greater happiness. 
H. F. 


Neither contents nor form give one any sure criterion for judging 
whether the ballad was composed in Norway or America. The dialect 
basis is Telemarking, as is confirmed by the forms “dikkans” and ‘‘kon,”’ 
beside other features characteristic of the general East Norwegian area. 
The dialect, however, is somewhat obscured by the normalized landsmal 
(New Norse) spelling which has been followed in part, as in writing 
“hugad,” ‘‘vyrdnad,” “‘kallad,”’ “‘lidi.””. There are also a number of 
characteristic Dano-Norwegian spellings, some of which may be due to 
the Chicago compositor: ‘‘fod’’ for ‘‘fot,’’ ‘“‘mod’’ for “‘mot,”’ ‘‘fik”’ for 
“fekk,” ‘‘tak” for “‘takk.’’ This mixture is just such as might be ex- 
pected from a peasant poet of Telemark, whether in Norway or America, 
writing some time between 1870 and 1890. The language is purely 
Norwegian, with none of the characteristic Norwegian-American admix- 
ture of English. This admixture is very evident in some of Professor 
Blegen’s ballads, where such English words as ‘‘steamboat,”’ “‘rails,”” and 
“well off’? occur in the Norwegian text. 


‘ 


” 
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HEBREW MENSTRUAL TABOOS 
BY HAROLD M. KAMSLER. 


Throughout the history of primitive society, many social customs, 
practices and taboos have arisen which have been unexplainable by the 
members of the society. One of these practices is the abhorrence of 
primitive man for woman at the time of her menses. 

Among the Hebrews, also, women were taboo at this period, and even 
today, those who hold to the orthodox faith continue to practice rigidly 
a separation between man and woman during the menses. Each Sabbath 
evening the warning is read, ‘For three transgressions women die in 
childbirth! because they have been negligent in regard to their periods 
of separation at the time of their menses, in respect to the consecration 
of the first cake of the dough and in the lighting of the Sabbath lamps.” 
(Taken from Mishna, Treatise Sabbath, Ch. II, quoted in Standard 
Prayer Book, page 176.) 

The basis for the laws of Niddah, meaning ‘solation, condition of un- 
cleanness, especially that of menstruation, is to be found in the Penta- 
teuch. ‘‘And if a woman have an issue, and her issue in her flesh be blood, 
she shall be in her impurity seven days; and whosoever toucheth her shall 
be unclean until the evening. And everything that she liest upon in her 
impurity shall be unclean. Everything also that she sitteth upon shall be 
unclean. And whosoever toucheth her bed shall wash his clothes and 
bathe himself with water, and he shall be unclean until evening. And 
if any man lie with her and her impurity be upon him, he shall be unclean 
seven days and every bed whereon he lieth shall be unclean.” (Leviticus 
XV: 19) 

The punishment for disobeying these laws is stated in the same book. 
“And if a man shall lie with a woman having her sickness and shall 
uncover her nakedness, he hath discovered her fountain, and she hath 
uncovered the fountain of her blood; and both of them shall be cut off 
from their people.”’ (Leviticus XX:18) The Mishna describes a woman 
as follows, “‘There is in her a chamber, ante-chamber and an upper room. 
Blood in the chamber is unclean; in the ante-chamber it is a condition 
of doubt but is deemed unclean since it is to be presumed that it is from 
the fountain.’’ (The Mishna, Tractate Niddah, Ch. II, Mishna 6.) This 
n > (caret), the cutting off from the people, was considered the greatest 
punishment that could befall one, for it was an excommunication by God, 
a divine punishment which would result in premature or sudden death. 

The precepts of Niddah may be divided into three parts: a) separation 
of man and wife during the periodic flow; b) the abstinence from conjugal 
relations for seven days following the menses; c) examinations, cleansings 
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during the period, and the final purification in the Mikvah, the place of 
ritual immersion. 

Jewish law, after the final redaction and canonization of the Scrip- 
tures, widened and made more severe many of the scriptural enactments, 
among them the menstrual taboos. The last codification of all Jewish 
law occurred in the sixteenth century when the Shulchan Aruch was 
compiled by Joseph Karo of Safed and annotated by Moses Isserles of 
Krakow. This work codified all of the previous laws and it is from it 
that the various taboos described in the following paragraphs have been 
culled. 

As soon as a woman perceives a flow of blood, even though it be as 
small as a mustard seed, she must count thereafter seven days and she 
who is the more scrupulous in examining herself is to be praised. 

During this period her husband must separate himself from her until 
she counts this requisite number of days and then takes the ritual bath 
of immersion. He is forbidden to make sport with her or eat with her 
or even to take anything from her hand or she from his. If the wife has 
drunk from a cup, he may not drink what has been left in it, unless 
someone else has drunk between the two. If the remains are emptied 
into another cup, he is still forbidden to drink the liquid. However, 
unlike taboos of many other primitives, if the husband is not aware of 
the fact that she has drunk from it and he desires to drink from it, it is 
not incumbent upon a third person to tell him about it. The woman may 
drink from the cup from which he has drunk. 

During this time the husband is warned against gazing at the lower 
portion of her body and he is forbidden to sit upon a bench which may 
be moved, if his wife is sitting thereon. If there is a person sitting between 
them, then it is permissible. This same law applies to the journeying in 
a wagon or a ship, if they are on a pleasure jaunt. But if he is on a business 
trip, then they may be on the same wagon seat, provided they do not 
touch each other. 

The woman is forbidden to make his bed while he is in the room, or 
to fill up a cup for him. But if the husband is sick and there is no one 
else to nurse him, then she is permitted to, provided she does not touch 
him. If the husband is a doctor, he may not feel her pulse if there is 
another doctor near. 

If the man wishes to go on a journey, it is incumbent that he visit 
his wife, even though it be close to her menstrual period. According to 
strict opinion, however, a man in this predicament should visit her only 
with appeasing words and not with cohabitation; if the wife is able to 
have her ritual bath of immersion within the next twelve hours, it is 
incumbent upon him to wait until that time. If a woman have a fixed 
menstrual period, it is necessary that the husband separate from her 
twelve hours before. This is true only in the case where regularity is 
fixed by dates and not by physical symptoms. (Mishna, Tractate Niddah, 
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Ch. I, Mishna 7 and Ch. IX, Mishna 8 and Shulchan Aruch.) According 
to the Mishna, if a woman perceives a flow on the same day for three 
consecutive times, it is considered a fixed period. 

Blood that is either red or black is impure; blood which is light yellow, 
like a porraceous plant or like wax, is pure, even though the woman can 
see that it has issued from the interior of her womb. Although the law, 
according to the Torah, states that a woman is not forbidden to her 
husband before she sees that blood issued from the interior of her womb, 
the wise men decree that whenever a stain be found either on her body 
or her clothes, although she did not see any flow, and even if she has 
examined herself and ascertained that she was clean, she must first count 
five days and thereafter seven. This decree applies only if the stain was 
it least as large as a bean; if it is smaller the woman is clean, for it is to 
be presumed that it was the blood of some vermin. 

If after cohabitation the woman perceives a flow of blood and this 
happens on three consecutive occasions, then she is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with her husband forever. If the woman claims that 
it was due to a wound, she is to be believed; or if she claims that the 
blood did not flow from the interior of her womb, she is considered pure 
and is likewise to be believed. 

If a woman sees blood after cohabitation and after that sees no more, 
she should not begin to count the seven clean days before three full days 
have elapsed. 

The custom had already been established, according to the Shulchan 
Aruch, that although the woman had no cohabitation and saw a stain, 
she should wait five days, then toward evening begin to count seven 
clean days. 

If a stain is found on the undershirt of a woman, below the waistline, 
she is to be considered impure. But if above, she is clean. If a man has 
noticed that blood occasionally issues from his membrum virile, and 
during cohabitation blood is found on the woman, it is to be presumed 
that it issued from the man. 

If three women sleep in one bed and blood is found under one of them, 
all three are unclean: but the Mishna, Tractate Niddah, Ch. IX, Mishna 5, 
is more specific. It says that if the blood be found under the middle 
woman, all are unclean; if, however, it is found under either outside one, 
then she and the middle one alone are unclean. 

A bride who is ritually clean for marriage must count seven days of 
cleanliness, then take the ritual bath of immersion before her marriage, 
whether she be a minor or of age, and even if she has examined herself 
and found that she was clean. She must count the seven days from the 
day after she was clean. If the marriage is postponed for one reason of 
another, although she has already counted seven days, she must count 
them again and take the bath of immersion on the day the marriage is 
to take place. 
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jfa man marry a virgin, he should have the mandatory cohabitation, 
even though she be a minor—according to Jewish law below the age of 
twelve—and immediately separate from her. As soon as she becomes 
clean, she ceases counting the days of her impurity. She should examine 
herself for seven days but not begin to count the days before the fifth 
day after her cohabitation. During this period, the husband must con- 
duct himself with his wife as though she were in her menses, with the 
exception that a man may not sleep upon the bed of his wife while she 
has her periodic flow, even though she be not there, whereas a husband 
who has married a virgin may sleep upon her bed after she has left. 

When the woman ceases perceiving the flow of blood, she must examine 
herself carefully, put upon herself a clean chemise and lay clean sheets; 
and the following day she must start counting the seven clean days. 
During these days she should examine herself once or twice. 

In cases of emergency, for example when the woman is on the road 
and has no clean undergarments, she may begin the counting of the seven 
days if there is no blood perceptible upon the undergarment. Examination 
must be made by the light of day and not by the light of a lamp, to insure 
correctness. 

When the menstrual flow has completely ceased, she is to examine 
herself in the following way. She must place on her finger a soft piece 
of linen cloth, washed clean and white. If linen is not available, cotton 
may be used. The cloth should be about four or five inches square. This 
is to be inserted in the vagina as far as it can reach. It is to be moved 
toand fro therein, and into every opening, fold or crease, so as to ascertain 
positively whether or not there are any blood particles therein. Merely 
wiping off is not an examination. It must not be perfunctory, but 
thorough. If the piece of cloth is found clean, without any spot, stain, 
dot or speck of reddish or blackish color, she may be considered clean. 
White, blue, green or yellow spots do not indicate uncleanness. 

When this is finished, the vulva and lower regions of her body are to 
be washed, so that all traces of blood may be removed. 

Seven clean days must be counted after this examination. On the first 
evening of the seven days, she must examine her sheets and if possible 
lay new ones. If the first day falls on a Sabbath or Holy Day, she should 
wait until the next day. Examinations of herself should be made during 
each of these seven days, but if she examines herself on the first, last 
and one intermediate day, then she may be deemed clean. 

During this period no sexual intercourse may take place. Petting and 


| caressing or any other sign of affection between man and wife are prohib- 
ited. They may neither sleep in the same bed nor sit upon the same bench 


nor use the same dishes. 
When the seven clean days have passed, she is ready for the final 


| purification, which is called Tvilah. Before taking this ritual bath of 


immersion, the woman must cleanse her body by removing all materials 
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from it which will in any way prevent contact of the water with ap; 
part of her body. 

To perform this ritual correctly, the woman must immerse her enti 
body at one time. She should have combed her hair, pared her nails anj 
taken care that there are no objects intervening between her body anj 
the water. Although bracelets, earrings and rings do not constitute a 
intervention, these should be removed. A shower should first be take 
to make sure that all moisture is removed, for this would constitute a 
intervention. Her teeth are to be cleaned, lest some particles remaip 
between them. 

The water in the Mikvah must be at least a span above her navel 
A Jewish female older than twelve years and one day must be present 
to see that no hair of her head remains afloat on the surface of the water 

If the time for taking the ritual bath falls on Saturday night, the woma 
should wash and comb her hair on the preceding Wednesday and tie i 
up, lest it become tangled. As she removes her clothes, while her under 
shirt is yet upon her, she is required to pronounce the benediction 
“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who has 
sanctified us by Thy commandments and commanded us concerning the 
ritual bath of immersion.” 

The Mikvah must contain no less than forty saah of water, that i 
about 179 gallons, and this must not be drawn. The Mikvah must not le 
of a portable nature but must be attached to the ground or the building 
A floating bath house built in the surf, where the bath is taken in a naturd 
body of water, if it is in contact with the main body of water which dos 
not dry up in the dry season, may be used as a Mikvah. A public swin- 
ming pool or swimming tank, which is built permanently into the grouni 
and has the required forty saah or more of water, may be used if the wate 
is not conveyed by man or animal power. When a public pool is used 
as a Mikvah, it is permissible for the woman to wear a loose bathing suit 
Under no circumstances may a bathtub be used. 

If the husband of the woman be in town, it is mandatory that the 
woman take the bath of immersion at the proper time, on the evening} 
of the seventh day of her cleanness. It is forbidden, however, that she 
take the bath of immersion in the daytime, even if it be the eighth « 
ninth day, unless there be some accident which prevented her from 
taking the bath in the evening. She should not perform this ritual 
the seventh day during the day, even in this last mentioned case. li 
she does, however, take the ritual bath during the seventh day, it’ 
valid but she must wait until the evening to have sexual intercours 

The similarities between the taboos placed upon the woman at the tim 
of her menses by the Hebrews and by many primitive societies include 
therefore, social isolation, taboos on household utensils, the use of the 
same dishes, and taboos forbidding the woman to cook for the family 
during her menstrual period. Unlike many primitive tribes, howeve, f 
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the Jewish people have no food taboos during this period and the woman 
is not separated from the house. Among the Hebrew peoples, the woman 
is forbidden to touch the eating utensils of her husband but may touch 
the utensils of others, whereas it is more common that women in this 
state are forbidden to touch any implements. 

Generally practiced with the taboos of women at the time of menses 
is the taboo of women at the time of childbirth. Among the Hebrews, 
it is interesting to note that the children are not impure, but the mother 
who bears them, due to the flow of blood, becomes impure for a period 
of time and in many cases the same rules or taboos are placed on her at 
the time of her child bearing as apply at her menstruation. 

The book of Leviticus (XII: 1 ff.) also gives us the rules for the woman 
at the time of her child bearing. “‘If a woman have conceived seed and 
borne a male, then shall she be unclean for seven days as in the days 
of her Niddah (menstruation). And she shall then abide in the blood of 
her purifying three and thirty days. She shall touch nothing of holiness, 
nor come into the sanctuary until the days of her purifying be fulfilled. 
But if she bear a female, then shall she be unclean two weeks as in her 
separation (Niddah) and she shall abide in the blood of her purifying 
three score and six days. And when the days of her purifying are ful- 
filled for a son or for a daughter, she shall bring a lamb of a year old 
for a burnt offering and a young pigeon or turtle dove for a sin offering 
into the entrance of the tent of testimony, unto the priest. And he shall 
offer it before the Eternal, and make an expiation for her, and she shall 
be cleansed from the issue of her blood.” 

If a woman gives birth to a male child, then all the laws of Niddah 
apply for seven days. If she finds herself clean at this time, she must 
count seven clean days, just as though she were in the state of Niddah, 
and then the stringent laws of Niddah are not in force any more, i. e. 
she may have cohabitation with her husband after her ritual immersion. 
If she bore a girl, then she remains in the state of Niddah for fourteen 
days and if at the end of this she is clean, she must count seven clean 
days before she takes the ritual bath of immersion. 

However, in the days when the sanctuary stood, the woman who bore 
a male child could not enter the sanctuary or partake of holy foods for 
forty days and if she bore a female child then she had to remain in this 
state for eighty days. 

Not only did the rabbis enforce these precepts recorded in Leviticus, 
but they went a step further and enacted laws which would govern the 
woman who had a miscarriage. If the miscarriage (foetus) was the like 
of rind, or hair or dust or red flies, she is to cast it in the water. If 
it dissolves, she is unclean, but if it does not, she is clean. In the 
latter case she does not have to act as one in a state of Niddah; in the 
former case she does. 

If the foetus was the like of fishes, locusts, insects or creeping things, 
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and there was blood with them, she is unclean; if no blood is apparent, 
then she is clean. If the foetus was like a beast, a wild animal or a bird, 
be they clean or unclean, i. e. if blood were perceptible or not, and it 
was a male, she is unclean according to the days prescribed for a male: 
if a female she must continue in uncleanness for the time prescribed fora 
female. If the sex cannot be determined, she remains unclean for the 
time of a male in addition to that of a female. The majority opinion, 
however, is that that which is not the form of human young is not con- 
sidered a birth and she does not have to be unclean as a Niddah unless, 
of course, there is blood. 

If the foetus was filled with water or blood or variegated matter, she 
may not consider it as human young and therefore need not be unclean. 
But if its human parts were fashioned, then she must be unclean for 
the days prescribed both for a male and a female. 

If the foetus was like a sandal or an afterbirth, she remains unclean 
for both periods, that of a male child and a female one. If the foetus was 
a hermaphrodite, she remains unclean for both periods. If she bore a 
foetus of doubtful sex and a male, or a hermaphrodite and a male, she 
must continue unclean for the periods prescribed for male and female. 
If it was a foetus of doubtful sex and a female, or a hermaphrodite and 
a female, she remains unclean for the period of a female. 

The rabbis have interpreted the statements in the Mishna referring 
to the prescribed number of days for a male and female as meaning that 
the woman is unclean as 2 Niddah only for the requisite amount of days 
necessary for the female child, that is fourteen, and she remains impure 
for holy things the requisite amount for a male, that is thirty-three days 
more. 
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MEXICAN FOLKLORE 
COLLECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 


BY CARLOTA GARFIAS. 


Riddles: 
Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Maria Garfias — 
riddles from Mulegé, Lower California, Mexico: 


1. Y loes And it is 
Y no lo es And it isn’t 
éQue es? What is it ? 
Answer: Hilo Answer: Thread 


This is a pun on the words “‘Y lo es” (And it is) and “Hilo es” (It is 
thread) which have the same sound. 


2. Agua pasa por mi casa Water passes by my house 
Cate de mi corazén Cate of my heart 
Answer: Aguacate Answer: Alligator pear 


This riddle has the syllables of the answer in different lines: ‘‘agua’”’ 
(water) and “‘cate,”” making “‘aguacate”’ (alligator pear). 


3. Ya ves, cuan claro es You see, how clear it is 
El] que no me lo adivine The one who does not guess it 
Buen tonto es. . is a fool. 
Answer: Llaves Answer: Keys 


This is a pun on ‘‘ya ves” (you see) and “Ilaves’”’ (keys) which have 
the same sound. 

Collected in New York City, December 1936 from V. R. Garfias — 
riddles from Mexico City: 


4. Tito, tito Tito, tito 
Con su capotito With his little cape 
Subid al cielo Climbed to heaven and 
Y dio un gritito. gave a little shout. 
Answer: El cohete Answer: The skyrocket 
5. Juana blanca White Juana 
esta colgada is hanging 
lin Tilin la esta mirando Tin Tilin is watching her 
Si Juana blanca se cayera If White Juana should fall 
Sapiron se la comiera. Sapirén (cat) would eat her. 


Answer: Unknown Answer: Unknown 
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6. gCuantas varas sube How many varas does a skyrocket 
un cohete ? climb (or take up) ? 
Answer: Una Answer: One 


This again is a pun on “‘vara”’ meaning a unit of measure, approximately 
a yard, and a little rod. The use of “‘vara’’ as a unit of measure dates 
the last riddle as being very old and of Spanish origin for it is an old 
Spanish measure no longer used. 


Children’s verses: 


Collected in New York City from V. R. Garfias, December 1936. 


1. El nifio chiquito y bonito The small and pretty child — (th 

little finger) 

El sefior de los anillos The gentleman of the rings — (the 
ring finger) 

El tonto y loco The foolish and crazy one — (the 
middle finger) 

El lambe cazuelas The pot licker — (the index finger 

Y el mata piojos The lice killer — (the thumb) 


Collected in New York City from Maria Gorosave, December 1936 
Recited in contests of rapid counting by children in Lower California 
Mexico. Thisverse seems to have originated in Spain because the “‘bota 
which is the name of a leather jug used to carry wine in Spain, is noi 
used in Mexico. 


2. Una — dale vuelta alaluna One — go around the moon 


Dos — dale cuerda al reloj Two — wind the clock 

Tres — la mano del almirez Three — the pestle of the mortar 

Cuatro — come en tu plato Four — eat in your plate 

Cinco — pégale un brinco Five — jump over it 

Seis — dale al revés Six — hurl it away 

Siete — dale un moquete Seven — give it a blow 

Ocho — cémete un bizcocho Eight — eat a cake 

Nueve — alza la bota y bebe Nine — raise the wine-skin an’ 
drink 

Diez — alzala otra vez Ten — raise it again 


Once — cucharén de bronce Eleven — dipper of bronze 
Doce — tirate un pedo y aca- Twelve — make a noise (?) andi 
hose. is finished. 
Games: 
Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Isabel Fierro. This 
refrain is chanted over and over by the children in Lower California 4 
they hold hands going around and around in a circle until someone falls 
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1. A la rueda del garbanzo 


E] que se cae es burro manso. 


At the chick-pea wheel 
The one who falls is a tame donkey. 


Collected from V. R. Garfias in New York City, a verse said to the 
children in Mexico City. The first six lines are accompanied by slow 
pinching motions in the air ; the last two lines are accompanied by teasing- 


ly pinching or tickling the child. 


2. Pico, pico mandorico 
éQuien te dio tan largo pico? 
Nuestro senior, Jesucristo 
Tu que vas, tu que vienes 
A lavar los manteles 
De la chata Maringata 
Esconde la mano que 
te pica el gallo. 


Pico, pico mandorico 

Who gave you such a long beak ? 

Our lord, Jesus Christ 

You that go, you that come 

To wash the table-cloths 

Of the pug-nose Maringata 

Hide your hand or the rooster will 
peck you. 


Collected from Isabe! Fierro in New York City, December 1936. This 
is a verse said to little children in Chiapas, Mexico, rocking them at first 
and pinching their necks at the last line. 


3. Riquiran, Riquiran 
Los maderos de San Juan 
Piden pan y no les dan 
Piden queso y les dan hueso 


Para rasparles el pescuezo. 


Riquiran, Riquiran 

The lumber men of San Juan 

Ask for bread and they don’t get it 

Ask for cheese and they give them 
a bone 

A bone to scratch their necks with. 


Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Jovita Miranda. 


This game is played in a circle. At the second line, punning on the words 
“se abrasan”’ (to burn) and ‘‘se abrazan’’ (to hug) they scramble to hug 
each other in pairs. The odd ones are then left in the center as the circle 





forms again and the others taunt them. 


4. Las calabacitas, se queman, se 

queman 

Los que no se abrazan se quedan 
de burros 

Toma tu canastita y llevala al 
mezon 

é¢Quien te manda ser burro tan 
orejon ? 


The little squashes they burn, they 
burn 

Those that don’t burn (hug) are 
left as donkeys 

Take your little basket and take it 
to the inn 

Serves you right for being such a 
long-eared donkey. 


Collected in New York City, December 1936 from V. R. Garfias. This 
isa formula for “counting out”? from Mexico City. There is no meaning 


to the words. 
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5. Tin marin 


de los pingué 
Cuicara, macara 


Titere fué. 


Collected in New York City, December 1936 from V. R. Garfias. This 
game is played standing in a semi-circle holding hands. The person at one 
end starts weaving back along the line in and out, and still holding hands, 
the others follow him until the whole line weaves through itself and is 
reversed. This version comes from La Paz, Lower California. From 
Jovita Miranda, I found that the same game is played in Mexico City, 
but the first line is ““Sefior Amo”’ instead of “Martin Quemado.” 


6. Martin quemado 

¢Cuantos perros 
horca ? 

Veintitin quemados 

éQuien los quem6 ? 

j El perrito traidor! 

Cuélguenlo, cuélguenlo por ha- 
blador. 


hay en la 


Poems: 


Burnt Martin 

How many dogs are there at the 
gallows ? 

Twenty-one burnt ones 

Who burned them ? 

The treacherous little dog! 

Hang him, hang him for talking 
too much. 


Collected in New York City, December 1936 from V. R. Garfias from 


Lower California. 


1. a (Mafiana 
Benito) 
b (Mama, papa, me quiero casar) 


domingo se casa 


Con un borriquito que 
bailar 

é Quien es la madrina ? 

Dofia Catarina 

é Quien es el padrino? 

Don Juan Botijén. 

a (Fajenlo, fajenlo por barrigén) 

b (Péguenle, péguenle con el 
bordén) 


sepa 


a (Tomorrow Sunday Benito gets 
married) 

b (Mother, Father, I want to get 
married) 

To a little lamb who knows how 
to dance 

Who is the godmother ? 

Madam Catherine 

Who is the godfather ? 

Pot-bellied Don Juan. 

a (Gird him, gird him, for being 
pot-bellied) 

b (Hit him, hit him with the staff) 


Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Isabel Fierro. This 
folk poem from Lower California seems to be from Spain from its first 
two lines which mention the Spanish city of Salamanca. 
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2. Compadrito, compadrén, Little compadre, big compadre, 
Présteme su mula blanca Lend me your white mule 
Para ir a Salamanca, To go to Salamanca, 
Y de Salamanca a Roma. And from Salamanca to Rome. 
Cuando venia yo de Roma When I was coming from Rome 
Me encontré con una mona, I met an ape, 
Diciendo, ‘‘Tilin talén, Saying, “Tilin talén, 
Muerto me llevan en un cajon They’re taking me dead in a box 
Como el cajén era de palo As the box was made of wood 
Muerto me llevan en un caballo They’re taking me dead on a horse 
Como el caballo era tordillo As the horse was white 
Muerto me llevan en un castillo They’re taking me dead in a castle 
Como el castillo era de fuego As the castle was of fire 
Muerto me llevan en un borrego They’re taking me dead on a lamb 
Como el borrego era de lana As the lamb was of wool 
Muerto me llevan en una cama__ They’re taking me dead in a bed 
Como la cama era del cura As the bed was a priest’s 


Muerto me llevan a la sepultura They’retaking me dead to the grave 
Como la sepultura era de tierra As the grave was of dirt 
Muerto me dejan ..... i They’re leaving me dead ..... 


Folk Tale: 
Collected from Maria Gorosave in New York City, December 1936. 
This is a story from Mulegé, Lower California. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


In a small town in the mountains there were two men who lived near 
each other and were friends, although Pedro always had a little more 
than Juan, and looked down on him. One winter Juan’s stores were 
very low and his money was almost gone. He asked Pedro for a small 
loan but Pedro said he could not spare any of his savings. Juan went 
out into the forest to gather firewood to sell and went further and further 
until he lost his way. He came to a path and followed it up the mountain. 
Just as he was about to turn back, he heard faint singing, and going 
further he heard it more and more clearly until he was able to hear the 
words ‘Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday are three.” 
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(Lu-nes y martes y _ mierco- les, tres) 





The voices were sweet but they repeated the same refrain over and over. 
Juan crept to the top of the mountain and suddenly saw in a beautiful 
garden six lovely fairies swinging in silk hammocks in time with their 
song. Finally Juan got up the courage to add to their song “Thursday 
and Friday and Saturday are six.” 
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(Jue-ves y viernes y_ sa - ba-do, seis) 


The fairies were surprised at finding the intruder but so grateful for his 
addition, that they begged him to stay. When he would not, they lad2ned 
him with jewels and gifts. As he left, he heard their voices singing in 
alternating choruses the two verses. 

When he arrived home, he was questioned by Pedro as to where he 
had acquired his sudden wealth. Juan told him and Pedro set out next 
day to make his fortune, carrying a bag to carry more jewels. When he 
came to the fairies’ garden and heard their singing: 


(Lunes y martes y miercoles, tres; jueves y viernes y sabado, seis) 


he shouted in a hoarse voice, ‘‘jdomingo siete!’’ (Sunday seven!) The 
fairies were so furious at him for spoiling their beautiful song that they 
drove him away with a shower of stones and he had only bruises to show 
for his efforts. 

(This is hardly more than a resumé of the story because the narrator 
did not remember its original details and language with great accuracy. 
The musical refrains, however, are accurate.) 


Songs: 
1. Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Ricardo Canalizo. 


This parody to the tune of the “Mess Call” was used in Mexico City as 
an insult to the military students. 
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To eat, to eat, 

Little soldiers, to the barracks! 
To swipe the beans 

From the lieutenant-colonel. 


2. Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Jovita Miranda. 
This is a game played like ‘‘London Bridge.”’ As the verse is sung, the 
children pass under the arch made by the arms of the two pillars. The 
“tras” is repeated until the one they wish to imprison comes, then he is 
taken aside and told to choose one of two things which determine which 
side he will join. When all are divided, there is a tug-of-war. The winning 
side are the angels, the others, the devils. 
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To the snake, snake 

of the sea, of the sea, 

through here you may pass. 

The one in front runs faster, 

the last one will be left behind. 

A Mexican woman who sold fruit, 

plum, apricot, melon or water-melon. 
tras, tras, tras... 


3. Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Isabel Fierro. 
This is a song common in Lower California, Mexico. 
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From Mexico has come 

a new order 

that the old women marry 

the young men. 

And the young men say 

that the old women are very capable 
of marrying Barrabas. 


And Barrabas states that 
this cannot happen 

let the old women marry 
Lucifer. 

And Lucifer tells them 


the old women should go to the devils. 


4. Collected in New York City, December 1936 from Maria Garfias 
This is a lullaby from Mulegé, Lower California. 
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Go to sleep little child 

because there comes the coyote 
to kill you with sticks 

and real bludgeons. 
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Go to sleep little one 
I have a lot to do, 
wash and press, 
sweep and sew 


A little shirt 
that you shall wear 
on your Saint’s Day 
at daybreak. 
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ITEMS FROM NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 
CONTRIBUTED BY HELEN LOUISE TAYLOR, EDITED BY REBECCA WoLcotrt. 


Some Negro Beliefs. The following negro beliefs were told to me bya 
gentleman who lives on a farm outside New Castle. His father owned 
slaves, and their descendants live on the farm or in the vicinity. He has 
an odd cane carved by an old negro. It is thick and made from a heavy 
black wood with a mirror inset near the top “‘to keep the devil away,” 
A snake swallowing a lizard coils around the cane and a little man anda 
turtle are carved on the snake. The carving of this cane is known to be 
an inherited craft.? 

The New Castle negroes have a strong distrust of doctors. They believe 
that if they enter a doctor’s house they will never come out alive. During 
the days of slavery they believed that if they wandered out of the bounds 
of their master’s place at night they would never be seen again, because 
the ‘night doctors’? would get them. 

If a person is ill, the negroes believe that a devil possesses him. There 
are sorcerers who can drive the devil out of persons so possessed. A 
sorcerer who was choking the devil out of a sick child in one instance 

‘became possessed of the devil himself, so that he choked the child to 
death. . 

In a certain graveyard in New Castle, there is a grave at which a sound 
like the ticking of a watch can be heard. The negroes believe this is 
because a man who died of swallowing a watch is buried there. 

A white spirit or ghost cannot harm one, but a black spirit may do one 
mischief. Kettle’s Bridge near New Castle is believed to be haunted 
by a black spirit that may waylay anyone who crosses the bridge at 
night. 

The ground is believed to rise in the dark and sink in the light of the 
moon. Spirits are abroad in the dark of the moon. Recently a negress, 
who had rented a house on a farm, went to the owner and said that the 
spirit of her dead husband came to her every night to tell her that a 
treasure was buried in the yard near that house, and asked permission 
to dig for the treasure. She had already secured the services of another 
negro who had the power of locating treasure with a divining rod. As 
the divining rod had pointed right at the spot specified by the dead 
husband’s spirit, hopes were high. The negress was careful to dig in the 


1 A mirror to keep the evil spirits away is reported from Jamaica (Beck- 
with, Black Roadways, p. 112). For the devil in the form of a serpent, see 
Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, p. 551, and for the turtle as at 
evil spirit, see Puckett, zbid., p. 45. 
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dark of the moon when the treasure would be nearer the surface of the 
earth, and when her husband’s spirit also would remain beside her, for 
digging in the light of the moon “scares them ha’nts away.’’ Whether 
the treasure was found is not known. The spirit still haunted the house 
to such an extent that no negroes would live there and the house was 
finally torn down. 

On Christmas Eve all the oxen kneel in their stalls at midnight, a 
European belief also reported by Puckett (p. 48) among American 
negroes. 


Place Legends. In the middle of the Delaware river a little below 
New Castle is a small island called Pea Patch Island. The story is 
that it was formed long ago when a schooner dumped over a cargo of 
peas, which sprouted and grew finally to form the island. (L. R. R., 
New Castle.) 

For the whole distance along the Brandywine Creek between Smith’s 
Bridge and Thomson’s Bridge there is a wide, dry raceway. Tradition 
has it that at the time of the Revolutionary War a canny Quaker who 
lived nearby wished to open up a flour mill. In order to dig the raceway 
he hired some Hessians who had deserted the British ranks just about 
the time of the Battle of Brandywine. When the raceway was within 
about three feet of completion, the Quaker hurried toward the workers 
shouting, ““The British are coming!’’ Of course the Hessians dropped 
their spades and fled and the raceway cost the Quaker nothing. 

Since there has never been a flour mill at that spot, the story is mere 
folklore, perhaps based on the Uncle Remus tales of Brer Rabbit and 
Brer Fox, in which the rabbit always manages to outwit the fox in the 
same sort of way that the Quaker outwitted the Hessians. 


The Moors in Delaware. In the southern part of Delaware, mostly in 
Sussex County, there is a group of people about 6,000 in number whom 
their neighbors call the Moors. They have dusky skins, straight dark 
hair, and very dark eyes. They intermarry with the Nanticoke Indians 
and will not associate with the negroes, nor will the white people asso- 
ciate with them. The Moors are employed as servants or as tenants on 
farms. The report that they are of Italian or Portuguese origin is denied. 
Several different conjectures are current as to their origin. According 
to H. M. M. a shipload of slaves was wrecked off the Delaware capes. 
The survivors intermarried with the Indians and the “Moors” are de- 
scended from these people. L. R. R. of New Castle says that in the seven- 
teenth century a vessel was shipwrecked off the Delaware capes, several 
of whose passengers, all of them Africans and among them a young 
African prince, reached shore safely and there found an isolated white 
woman living in a clearing tilling the land. The young prince married 
her and their offspring are the Moors. Mrs. W. believes that the lone 
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survivor of a late seventeenth century shipwreck was a red-headed Trish. 
man. He came ashore and found the only inhabitants of lower Delaware 
to be Indians. He married an Indian maiden and the Moors trace thei; 
descent from these two. Occasionally one of the Moors is red-headed, 
and a red-headed Indian used to crop out among the Nanticokes. The 
people were called Moors because the Irishman supposedly had Spanish 
blood, since the Spanish Armada was wrecked a century before on the 
coast of Ireland. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 
STITH THOMPSON, EDITOR. 


Congrés International de Folklore. — At Paris from August 23 to August 
28, 1937, there was held the Congrés International de Folklore in connec- 
tion with the International Exposition and under auspices of the Départ- 
ment des Arts et Traditions Populaires. Official delegates attended from 
most European countries and from the United States, Mexico, and Chile. 
Aside from these, there were a number of visitors, particularly from 
various parts of France. The work of the Congress was divided into two 
sections. One was concerned with descriptive folklore; the other with 
folklore applied to social life. The French are especially interested in 
this second aspect of folklore study, as seen in the revival or preservation 
of folksongs, folk dances, and national costumes. 

This Congress is the eventual outcome of the formation in 1929 of the 
Société du Folklore Francais. Recently the revival of interest in French 
folklore has led to the formation of a Department and National Museum 
of Popular Arts and Traditions under the directorship of M. Georges Henri 
Riviére, assisted by M. André Varagnac. By means of this International 
Congress these French folklorists have made helpful contacts with other 
workers in the field in various parts of the world. They invited to their 
International Congress many of the leaders of the International Association 
for European Ethnology and Folklore which had had an earlier meeting 
inEdinburgh. Before the close of the Congress a committee was appointed 
to bring the two Congresses into close harmony and if possible to merge 
them at some future time. 

The International Congress adopted as its official organ the journal 
Folk which had already been established by the Edinburgh Congress. 

The new French Museum has been fortunate in securing as the nucleus 
for its library the extensive folklore collection of EK. Nourry, the Paris 
bookseller, and author of many folklore works under the pen name of 
P. Saintyves. 

The Congress appointed committees to carry on several activities before 
the meeting of the next International Congress. Among these was the 
matter of assistance and advice in connection with the Volkskundliche 
Bibliographie which has been for many years issued at Basel, first under 
the direction of Professor Edouard Hoffmann-Krayer, and later under 
that of Professor Paul Geiger. The Congress appointed as members of 
the committee to serve under Professor Geiger’s chairmanship, M. André 
Varagnac and Professor Stith Thompson. It was hoped to make this 
folklore bibliography even more extensive and valuable than it has been 
in the past. 

Before adjournment an executive committee was appointed to have 
charge of its permanent organization. This committee consists of Pro- 
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fessor Sigurd Erixon, of Sweden; Professor Adolf Helbok, of Germany: 
M. Georges Henri Riviére, of France; Professor R. U. Sayce, of England: 
and Professor Stith Thompson, of the United States. 


New European Journals of Folklore. — Several new folklore and ethno. 
logical journals have been started in Europe recently. Folk is a quarterly 
organ of the International Association of European Ethnology and 
Folklore. But two numbers have thus far appeared. The journal js 
handsomely printed with illustrations, and concerns itself with inter. 
national folklore activities. The editor is Professor Jan de Vries, of Leiden 
The International Folklore Congress at Paris also adopted this journal as 
its official organ. 

The Kgl. Gustav Adolf Akademi f6r Folklivsforskning has established 
the journal Folk/iv under the editorship of Professor Sigurd Erixon, of 
the Nordiska Museet at Stockholm. It is not only very beautiful ip 
format and illustrative material, but has indicated by its first few nun- 
bers that it contains the highest scholarly standard for the study of the 
ethnology of the peoples of Northern Europe. This journal should be 
indispensable to all anthropological libraries. 

This same Academy has been publishing important papers in its trans- 
actions, which appear under the title Saga och Sed. The material in the 
latter appears in the original language, frequently Swedish; but the 
articles in Folkliv are in English, French, or German. 


The Irish Folklore Commission. — The activities of the Irish Folklore 
Commission have recently been encouraged by additional government 
grants. Under the direction of Mr. Seamus O’Duilearga the work of the 
Commission has grown until there are now eight full-time collectors o! 
tales in the Gaelic-speaking parts of Ireland and about one hundred 
fifty part-time helpers. Tales are told in Western Ireland with undimi- 
ished vigor. Nearly every community has several shannechas who vie wit 
each other in their narrative skill. Some of the best of them have rep- 
ertoires of a hundred or more tales. These are told with great elaborate 
ness and have apparently been committed to memory. The Commissior 
is collecting these tales by means of Ediphone records. They are tran 
scribed in the Gaelic texts and preserved in the archives in Dublin. Ther 
they are being classified and catalogued, according to the Aarne-Thomp- 
son system of tale types, by the assistant director, Mr. Sean O'Sullivan 
During the last summer a regulation was passed whereby the cooperation 
of school children throughout Ireland is assured. A part of their regula! 
composition work in the schools will be the recording of folk traditions 
which the children have heard. These are written on uniform paper ai 
are also filed at the Commission archives. Although much good folklor 
may well be expected from the children, the principal hope of the Com 
mission is to secure clews as to where good informants are to be found 
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It is estimated that perhaps ten per cent of the available Irish folklore 
has now been collected. 


Professor von Sydow honored. — On June 8, 1937, the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland conferred an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on 
¢. W. von Sydow of Lund, Sweden, in special consideration of his pioneer 
work in collecting folktales from the Gaelic-speaking Irish. His work, 
begun nearly twenty years ago, has formed the basis for the very active 
program of tale collecting now carried on by the Irish Folklore Commis- 
sion. 


Curtin’s Irish Folklore rechecked. — In the 1880’s Jeremiah Curtin, 
who is known to folklorists for his American Indian and Russian collec- 
tions, was sent to Western Ireland as a representative of a New York 
daily. He settled in Kilkieran, a village on the coast of Connemara, and 
by the aid of an interpreter collected a large number of tales from a 
single story-teller. Several years ago Mr. Seamus O’Duilearga, of the 
Irish Folklore Commission, became acquainted with the man from whom 
Curtin had secured his tales. Mr. O’Duilearga took down about one 
hundred tales from this old man in Irish. Upon comparison with Curtin’s 
translations made nearly fifty years ago, he finds that Curtin was ex- 
tremely faithful in his reporting of the tales and that the old man had 
made practically no change in his narrative style in the fifty years. 


Bibliography of American Folksong. — Under the chairmanship of 
Professor Reed Smith, of the University of South Carolina, a committee 
of the Popular Literature Group of the Modern Language Association of 
America has been working for several years preparing a bibliography of 
American folksongs. This bibliography appears in the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly for June, 1937, and is an indispensable aid to all students of 
the popular ballad. It lists not only all collections but also the names of 
persons interested in the subject. It will doubtless be added to from time 
to time, since the committee continues on a permanent basis. 


Chinese Folklore. — Up to the present time the folktales of the Chinese 
have been largely a closed book to western students. The older collec- 
tions in English have been very inadequate; and except for Professor 
Jameson’s Three Lectures on Chinese Folklore, there has been little indi- 
cation of activity in the collecting and evaluating of Chinese folktales. 
It is, therefore, a great pleasure to welcome a survey of Chinese tales 
by a man who is able to employ the Chinese texts. In his Typen Chine- 
sischer Volksmarchen (FF Communications, No. 120, Helsinki, 1937), 
Wolfram Eberhard has arranged a very large number of stories taken 
from hundreds of Chinese sources, by a system of his own. There is an 
excellent geographical analysis of the origin of the tales and an adequate 
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index. He announces that a large number of the original texts are to 
appear in his English translation under the title Chinese Fairy Tales and 
Folktales (Kegan Paul, London, 1937). 


Southern Folklore Quarterly. — It is a pleasure to recommend such a 
well edited and interesting journal as the Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
which began publication in March, 1937. It is issued by the University 
of Florida in cooperation with the Southeastern Folklore Society and is 
under the editorship of Mr. Alton C. Morris. Up to the present time most 
of the articles have been concerned with folksong and superstition, 
Among the most interesting of these articles has been the new version of 
“Sir Patrick Spens’’ which was recently collected in Virginia. The large 
amount of folklore collecting that is being done in the country at 
present amply justifies the appearance of a new journal. It is to be hoped 
that it will have a long and prosperous existence. 


Congress in Edinburgh. — During the week from July 14 to July 21 
the International Association for European Ethnology and Folklore held 
its first Congress in Edinburgh. This Congress is an outgrowth ofa 
Congress for the Study of the Folktale which was held at Lund in Sweden 
in November, 1935. The activities of the Lund Congress were expanded 
beyond the sphere of the folktale to include all aspects of folklore and 
ethnology of European peoples. In the interim between the Lund Con- 
gress and the Edinburgh meeting, the organization has been promoted by 
several committee meetings and by the establishment of the journal Folk. 

The Edinburgh meeting was held under the auspices of the Scottish 
Anthropological and Folklore Society. It was attended by delegates 
from Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Esthonia, Lithuania, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, England, Ireland, Scotland, and the United 
States. There were ethnological exhibits from Ireland and Sweden; and 
excursions and programs which displayed the ethnology of Scotland 
were given. The meeting was held at the same time as the Celtic Con- 
gress. These meetings in Edinburgh did much to stimulate interest in 
the yet uncollected folklore in the Scotch highlands. 

Aside from the delightful association of a week in which folklorists and 
their wives from many countries came to know one another, the Congress 
organized itself on a permanent basis with Professor Jan de Vries, of 
Leiden, as president. American delegates to the Congress were Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University, and John W. Spargo, Northwestern 
University. 


European Folklore Archives. — A plan for copying and distributing 
the large folktale collections in European archives is one of the tangible 
results of the International Congress for European Ethnology and Folk- 
lore, held in Edinburgh in July, 1937. Students of the folktale find that 
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even with the great advance during the past twenty-five years in cata- 
loguing tales, they must spend a great deal of time and money in bringing 
together the various versions of tales which they wish to study. In 
several countries the tales are in languages little known to the scholar, 
€. g., Esthonia, Lithuania, Finland, and Ireland. In these countries arises 
also the problem of translation into an easily available language. 

The principal archives in question are at Dorpat (Tartu), Kainos, 
Upsala, Stockholm, Lund, Gothenberg, Copenhagen, Oslo, Berlin, and 
Dublin. Besides these, there are several smaller collections. 

The tentative plan is for mimeographed copies of all versions of certain 
folktale types to be made (in translation unless already in French, Ger- 
man, English, Italian, or one of the Scandinavian languages). Institutes 
and libraries which expect to receive these copies and thus build up a 
collection will be solicited to pay a definite yearly subscription to the 
service. 

Since all these archives are arranged according to the Aarne-Thompson 
Types of the Folk-Tale, it is only necessary that agreement be reached 
as to which types should be copied first. It is recognized that this copying 
need not be done in serial order, but that the needs of students working 
in the field should be considered. To determine the order in which the 
tales are to be copied, a permanent committee was appointed consisting 
of Walter Anderson (Dorpat), C. W. von Sydow (Lund), and Stith 
Thompson (Indiana University). 


Swedish Folklore. The Swedish Government has made an appro- 
priation of S000 Swedish crowns yearly for the next ten years to the Kgl. 
Gustav Adolf Akademi fér Folklivsforskning for the editing and publi- 
cation of the Swedish folklore collections. This project will include the 
republication of such old collections of tales as that of Hyltén-Cavallius 
as well as the first publication of that scholar’s manuscript collections 
which have lain unprinted for three-quarters of a century. The Swedish 
archives in Upsala, Stockholm, Lund, and Gothenberg are among the 
most extensive in the world, and each is excellently arranged with a 
permanent staff. These archives cover many aspects of folklore—tales, 
songs, dances, home textiles, traditional beliefs, customs, agricultural and 
social practices, dialect, and place name studies. Dr. Sven Liljeblad of 
Lund is giving most of his time to preparing the material for publication. 


Scotch Folklore. — The extensive manuscript collection of tales of the 
Scottish Highlands made seventy-five years ago by Francis Campbell of 
Islay seems at last assured of publication. The four volumes already 
published contain both Gaelic and English texts, and it is proposed to 
continue this plan. The Gaelic text has been translated by Mr. J. G. 
M°Kay, who has devoted many years to this task. The publication 
is to be done under the auspices of the Scottish Anthropological and 
Folklore Society. The work may extend to six or eight volumes. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The American Folk-Lore Society held its fiftieth anniversary at New 
Haven December 27—30, 1937. For fifty years it has maintained an 
unbroken record of folkloristic activity and has issued fifty volumes of 
its organ, the Journal of American Folk-Lore. In honor of the occasion 
a special program was prepared which included reports of activities from 
local societies and different universities and from the Folklore Division 
of the Federal Writers’ Project, the Folk-Arts Center and the Archives 
of American Folk Song of the Library of Congress. A symposium on The 
Problem and Methods of Folklore Research was held on the morning of 
December 28th and in the afternoon a discussion on the guidance and 
coordination of the efforts of folklore collectors. The President extended 
a cordial invitation to membership in the Society to all those interested 
in the field of folklore. 


The program of the meetings was as follows: 


Monday, December 27 th 
1:00 P.M. 
Council Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Soctety 
Reports on Folklore Activities from Local Societies and other Folklore 
Agencies. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., More Folktales from Spain. 
J. Mason Brewer, Problems of Negro Folklore in America. 
7:00 P.M. 
Anniversary Dinner and Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
Franz Boas, Fifty Years of Folklore Study. 
Stith Thompson, American Folklore in Retrospect and Prospect. 


Tuesday, December 28th 
9:30 A.M. 
Symposium: The Problems and Methods of Folklore Research. 
George Herzog, Sources of Primitive Poetic Meter. 
Ruth Benedict, Mythology and Cultural Studies. 
Herbert Halpert, Observations on Modern and Traditional Ballads 
and the Folk Singer’s Attitude toward them. 
Katharine Luomala, Turtle’s War Party. 
Alexander Lesser, Kinship, the Family, and the Clan. 
3:00 P.M. 
Discussion: How Shall the Efforts of Collectors of Folklore be Guided and 
Coordinated. 


The anniversary dinner held at the Faculty Club, 149 Elm Street, 
New Haven on Monday evening was attended by more than one hundred 
persons. Professor Boas’ address reviewed from his own personal ex- 
perience the Society’s long period of activity and its influence in stimv- 
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lating research in neglected fields. He discussed also the aims of folklore 
research, stressing both historical enlightenment to be derived from 
study of the diffusion of tales, and the better understanding of cultural 
traits which is often made clear in tribal folklore. As an instance of 
functional study he stressed the importance of the study of cultural 
reflections in folklore. He spoke also of the need of literary style in 
folktales, a field which has been as yet hardly investigated and which can 
be pursued only if the tales are recorded in text in the original language 
in order that the style of the narrative may be preserved; better yet 
would be a record in sound film, that the peculiarities of oral delivery 
may be studied. As another field in which work is still in its infancy he 
mentioned primitive music, for the study of which phonographic record- 
ings are necessary, and primitive dance, where sound-motion picture 
recording is similarly necessary. In conclusion he emphasized the social 
significance of the study of folkloristic beliefs. We call these beliefs 
superstitions. But the bulk of common belief even in modern civilizations 
isaccepted as part of the common heritage and few individuals investigate 
the researches upon which the belief is based. Though these common 
beliefs are increasingly scientific in modern society, they are not neces- 
sarily so and many discarded medical theories, astrology and other fortune 
telling are prevalent today. The psychology of our own popular beliefs 
is therefore not of a different order from that which is revealed in folk- 
lore study, and folkloristic researches throw light on the manner in which 
beliefs are accepted in our own civilization at the present time. 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The Council of the American Folk-Lore Society met at the Hall of 
Graduate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. on December 27th, 
1937 with the President in the chair. 

The Secretary’s report was read and accepted. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and approved subject to auditing. 

The Editor’s report was read and adopted. 

A nominating committee of George Herzog, Elsie Clews Parsons, and 
A. H. Gayton was appointed. 

Announcement was made of the founding of the Indiana Branch at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. October 2, 1937, to be known as 
the Hoosier Folklore Society; Robert E. Allen, Dept. of English, Indiana 
University was elected president. The society already has one hundred 
and twenty-five members, of whom eighteen have also joined the American 
Folk-Lore Society. Professor Thompson explained that the Society has 
been founded at the suggestion of folklore students at the university 

Announcement was also made of the closing of the Cambridge Branch, 
one of the oldest branches of the Folk-Lore Society. It is hoped that a 
new organization will be formed as a Massachusetts Branch to, ina 
measure, fill its place. A committee was appointed to consider this 
problem comprising A. M. Espinosa, Jr., Chairman, A. M. Tozzer, and 
S. Thompson. 

The loss of two of our members through death was noted with regret: 
Felix Warburg, a life member of the Society for many years, and Phillips 
Barry, distinguished folklorist. A committee of G. Herzog and A. H 
Gayton was appointed to frame a resolution to be sent to Mrs. Barry 

At the meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, December 28th, 
1937, at the Hall of Graduate Studies, the reports presented by the 
Council were approved. The following slate was presented by the 
Nominating Committee: 


PRESIDENT, Stith Thompson. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, A. Irving Hallowell. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gene Weltfish. 

EDITOR, Ruth Benedict. 

ASSISTANT TO THE EDITOR, Clara Ehrlich. 

300K REVIEW EDITOR, Ann H. Gayton. 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR, George Herzog. 

Members of the council, terms ending December 1940: Ruth Bunzel 
John M. Cooper, E. Kirkland, A. L. Kroeber, Louise Pound, W. Duncat 
Strong, Stith Thompson. 
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The following resolution to Mrs. Barry was presented and passed: 
Be it resolved that the American Folk-Lore Society received the news of 
the death of Mr. Phillips Barry on August 29, 1937 with the deepest of 
regrets, and that it feels very keenly the passing of one of its most active 
members. 

The Council met again on Tuesday, December 28th, 1937 in the Hall 
of Graduate Studies. A motion was passed by consent to permit the 
editor to continue negotiations with J. J. Augustin of New York to take 
over the agency of the Journals and Memoirs. 

It was suggested by the President that a special news column be printed 
in the Journal, including reports of folklore meetings of societies in 
different parts of the country. 

An arrangement was also outlined whereby a local society could have 
a special number of the Folk-Lore Journal devoted to material by its 
members, the local society to pay part of the expense of the number in 
question, and each of its members to receive a copy of this number. 

A resolution of appreciation to A. H. Gayton for her management of 
the Book Review section of the Journal was put on record. 

It was proposed that a list of members should be published in the 
Journal every ten years. 

With regard to the Folklore material collected under the auspices of 
the Federal Writers’ Project, it was agreed that no blanket endorsement 
of the material be made without examination of it, and the following 
resolution was passed: The American Folk-Lore Society feels that the 
extensive folkloristic materials collected by the Federal Writers’ Project 
can contribute effectively to folk studies only if their evaluation, super- 
vision, and continuation were placed under expert guidance; we proffer 
our help in this endeavor. A committee consisting of the President of 
the Society and Dr. George Herzog was named to survey the Folklore 
archives of the Federal Writers’ Project, and the Archives of American 
Folk Song, Library of Congress, Music Division, Washington, D. C. 

To mark the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society, four 
honorary members were added to our rolls: 

Mr. Seamus O’Duilearga, of the Irish Folklore Commission, Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Dr. Carl Wilhelm von Sydow of Lund, Sweden. 

Prof. Dr. Jan de Vries, Leiden, Holland. 

Dr. Albert Wesselski, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GENE WELTFISH, 
Secretary. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 
The membership of the American Folk-Lore Society is as follows: D 
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Journal Nos. 191—192, and issues in press on the 
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DNNE PUMMIIRIINE oes kde asics ra eee wa 50.00 
Review Editor’s expenses .................... 12.77 
PINE oon haters ose eos cakes nS nam nde we mas 24.64 
SOCUOCRTERE CUGOOS 5 ooo nk isc cree sencenses 11.50 
American Anthropological Association ......... 7.67 
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re Os SOS a 5 nc oh ew sown ns 14 
Total Expenditures ..... $ 3782.59 
PO I a nc eevccesss $ 6283.80 
Total Expenditures...... 3782.59 
Balance on hand ......... $ 2501.21 
Respectfully submitted, 
GENE WELTFISH, Treasurer. 
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EDITOR’S REPORT 


During the last months the Editor has carefully canvassed the possi- 
bilities of publishing in America and of a change in our distributor. 
Estimates from American publishers have been examined in detail, but 
in view of the Society’s treasury the increased expense appears at present 
a very grave risk. A change in our distributing arrangements, on the 
other hand, seems likely to be advantageous. The recently organized 
American publishing house of J. J. Augustin, 30 Irving Place, New York 
City, has offered to undertake the distribution of our publications at a 
considerably reduced percentage as compared with G. E. Stechert, and 
has already showed good results in other series which it has handled. The 
Editor would be in favor of such a change. 

Publication difficulties have been at a maximum this year with the 
great delay in the appearance of No. 194. Because of the great amount 
of musical notation in this issue, it has been in press for a year and this 
has interfered drastically in our program of bringing the issues of the 
Journal up to date. No. 194 is now distributed and the others will follow 
rapidly. 

Our Memoir for 1937 was Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico by 
José Manuel Espinosa (XXX), published through the generosity of 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons. Two Memoirs are already completed under 
date of 1938, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians by Morris 
E. Opler (XX.XI) and Mandan-Hidatsa Myths and Ceremonies by Martha 
Warren Beckwith (XXXII). The former is again the gift of Dr. Elsie 
Clews Parsons to whom the Society owes an always accumulating debt, 
and the pages of the latter were turned over to the Society by Professor 
Beckwith of the Folklore Foundation of Vassar College, and bound by 
the Society. We are indebted to Professor Beckwith for a valuable 
memoir. 


RuTH BENEDictT, Editor. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


BRINTON ANNIVERSARY. A meeting to celebrate the hundredth anniver. 
sary of the birth of Dr. Daniel Garrison Brinton was held at the Delaware 
County Institute of Science in Media, Pennsylvania, on May 13, 1937. The 
locale was most appropriate since Dr. Brinton made the home of his mature 
years in Media and was an active member of the Institute. The writer 
represented the American Folklore Society, and delegates from fourteen other 
learned societies and institutions were among the large audience. The 
principal addresses were given by Dr. Edwin C. Conklin, delegate from the 
American Philosophical Society, and by Dr. Clark Wissler who represented 
the American Museum of Natural History and Yale University, of which 
Dr. Brinton was a graduate. Dr. Conklin spoke upon “‘D. G. Brinton’s Con. 
tributions to Science’ and Dr. Wissler upon the topic ‘““D. G. Brinton and 
Anthropology.’’ Dr. F. G. Speck was chairman of the committee in charge 
and spoke upon the projected Brinton Memorial Volume. Several American 
Indians in native costume lent color to the occasion and spoke a few words 
of greeting in their tribal tongues. 

Since the late Dr. Alex. F. Chamberlain published a full and warmly 
appreciative obituary notice of Dr. Brinton in this Journal shortly after 
Dr. Brinton’s death on July 31, 1899 (12, 215—225, 1899), it would be 
gratuitous for one of a younger generation to reiterate, but it might not be 
amiss here to remind present students of the great debt which this Society 
and Journal, not to mention the subject of Folklore, owe to Dr. Brinton 
The first twelve volumes of the Journal are replete with his name. He wasa 
founder of the Society and a member of the first Council in 1888, and 
apparently continued to serve on the Council for the remainder of his life; 
he became one of four on the Editorial Committee in 1890 and served fre- 
quently on this committee thereafter. He soon became a Life Member, in 
1894 was elected an Honorary Member, one of two Americans to be honored 
with this distinction, and in 1889 was elected President for the year of 1890 

Dr. Brinton’s relations with the Society were by no means titular; he 
apparently attended most of the meetings and not only read papers ard took 
part in the discussions but took an active part in the details of organization 
On both occasions when the Society met in Philadelphia during his life, at 
the first Annual Meeting in 1889, and again in 1895, he was Chairman ot 
the Local Committee on Arrangements. 

One of the first papers published in the Journal, in the first number of the 
first volume, April-June, 1888, was by Dr. Brinton on “Lenape Conversa- 
tions.’’ Few subsequent volumes appeared without at least one article by 
him, and at few of the Annual Meetings did he fail to read a paper. 

Dr. Brinton was one of the pioneers in the subject of aboriginal folklor¢ 
in this courtry and one of its soundest and most assiduous students. Dr 
Chamberlain, in his obituary, lists forty-six titles the contents of which are 
mainly folkloristic, and few of Brinton’s total of twenty-eight books and one 
hundred and twenty-two articles fail to contain some reference to this 
favorite topic of his. His two books “The Myths of the New World”’ and 
“American Hero Myths” remain standard works upon the subject. One 0! 
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his major projects was the inauguration of the series ‘‘Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature’ in which were published works of traditional and 
literary value originally written in the native tongues. Eight books were 
published in this series, all but two edited by Dr. Brinton. 

J. ALDEN Mason. 


WHITEWASHING SONG sung by a painter of English ancestry in Wixom, 
Michigan. 














Slab, slab, daub with the white wash brush Slab, daub all day long. 
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white wash brush Slab, daub all day long. We put more white wash 
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MARGARET CARPENTER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MYTHOLOGY AND THE RENAISSANCE TRADITION IN ENGLISH POETRY. Doug. 
las Bush. (360 pp. $4.00. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1932.) 

MYTHOLOGY AND THE ROMANTIC TRADITION IN ENGLISH POETRY. Douglas 
Bush. (Harvard Studies in English, vol, 18. 640 pp. $5.00. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937.) 

Many a modern poet and critic has suggested from time to time that the 
old symbols are outworn, are dead; that Greek legend, the once glorious 
procession of divinity and hero, no longer has significance or even meaning 
for either poet or his audience; that for the rhythm of the machine age we 
must have appropriate new symbols and images, not the too statuesque 
figures of ancient belief. Then too, with the decline in the teaching of the 
classical literatures, the average individual has come to know increasingly 
little about classical mythology, and its use in poetry has provoked less and 
less imaginative response. 

In his two volumes, which discuss the use of classical mythology from 
Chaucer and the medieval poets down to our own day, Professor Bush 
does not concern himself directly with such a problem. His is the historical 
survey, tracing the popularity of such materials, the ways in which they have 
influenced poets and their verse, and the ways in which the symbols them- 
selves have been adapted to the needs of successive poetic generations. 
However valid the claims of the New Age may seem to be, here, he demon- 
strates, isa power that has stirred the poetic imagination, has lent itself to 
varying and widely flexible interpretations, and has moved men to thought 
and action under strikingly diverse conditions. For Professor Bush has not 
been content to present simply an historical survey; his work is critical in the 
truest sense of the term. It is an evaluation of the place that classical myth- 
ology (he is not concerned with other types) has held in the poetic experience 
of succeeding generations of English speaking people. It leads inevitably to 
many questions as to the nature of the poetic impulse and the relation of 
poetry to life. In this way these two volumes become a history of English 
(and in part American) poetry viewed from a single but broad point of view. 

Bush finds, however, that in general the English poets (particularly in the 
earlier periods) did not go directly to the Heliconian springs but depended on 
those rivulets that tended in the Middle Ages to grow into great sluggish 
meandering streams: Benoit de St. Maure’s Roman de Troie or Joseph of 
Exeter’s Bellum Troianum and John Lydgate’s Troy Book, all of which owe 
much to Dictys and Dares. The purer streams were Vergil, who early became 
polluted by commentary and legend, and Ovid, who spread everywhere. 
Two distinguishing features developed: the tendency to allegorize and the 
tendency to convert heroic story to romance. The first of these is particularly 
important in the light of the development of poetry, for behind it lay a fre- 
quently recurring attempt to settle that conflict between pagan and Christian 
authority and ideology that has been one of the marked characteristics of the 
development of classical mythology in English poetry. 

This has particularly emphatic bearing on our study of English poetry of 
the Renaissance since it indicates the essentially medieval quality of much 
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of Renaissance poetic material and idea (cf. in this connections somewhat 
similar study of the background for Elizabethan tragedy by Willard Farnham, 
The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy), and also suggests the strongly 
Latin rather than Greek trend in Renaissance scholarship. As Bush points 
out, it is not till the seventeenth century that we get true and worthy Greek 
scholarship, with its vaunted stress on restraint and its regard for form. From 
collections of tales, from medieval retellings, from works like Boccaccio’s 
Genealogia Deorum, and from other works set round with edifying commen- 
tary and interpretation, the Renaissance Englishmen drew their knowledge 
of classical story and found it expressive of their own ideas. But as Bush 
points out, the strongest single influence of the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century was that of Ovid, who was viewed variously as a treasury of moral 
wisdom and as the arch-type of the coarse, immoral, degenerate poet. It 
was not the Roman Ovid, however, whowas closest to the Elizabethan habits 
of thought but the “‘new Ovid,”’ the Ovide moralisé, mingling pagan sensuous- 
ness and Christian allegory. Here the stress put upon him as a great rhetori- 
cian and the widespread use of his stories as subjects for pageants and spec- 
tacles contributed to that tendency toward highly decorated narrative which 
is so characteristic a feature of Renaissance narrative poetry. 

With this survey as background, Bush turns to the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean poets who made much use of mythology. He traces the decorative and 
allegorizing tendencies through the work of many of the poets of the time, 
but centers his discussion around the work of the greatest figures: Spenser, 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Milton. He traces the dominance of various 
elements in the use of myth by each poet: the importance of medievalism in 
Spenser (p. 123) and his strong tendency toward decoration which shows that 
curious blend of Vergil, Ovid, Ariosto, Celtic legend and Biblical story so 
characteristic of Renaissance methods. Marlowe, who with Shakespeare 
established the popularity of Italian mythological narrative, shows a pro- 
gression toward a sophisticating influence on Ovidian story (p. 132), but he 
is praised especially because to a degree attained by no other poet except 
Keats he made classical myth his own; in him the re-creative process is 
complete (p. 137). By him is struck thus early, too, the note of the “scientific 
and metaphysical figure’’ of which so much was to be made by the romantics 
two centuries later. In the chapter on Shakespeare only the two narrative 
poems, Venus and Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece, are treated. (In general 
Bush is not concerned with allusion to classical story but only with its re- 
telling.) By his approach through the treatment of classical mythology, 
Professor Bush is able to present a striking analysis of the weaknesses and 
strengths of these two poems of Shakespeare’s youth, pointing out the weak- 
ness that results, for instance, from the not quite successful blending of 
sensual tapestry work with realistic touches from nature. But for his own 
generation they were, as there is abundant testimony, completely satisfying. 

It is noteworthy that, with the development of classical scholarship in the 
seventeenth century, the more directly familiar the classical poets became, 
the less spontaneous and living was the use of classical myth. It is under 
such circumstances that we get, as in the work of William Browne, the tend- 
ency toward the fossilization of figures so characteristic of eighteenth cen- 
tury “‘poetic diction.’” There develops too a fluency of classical allusion 
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which may come to be a half-conventionalized substitute for that free and 
vital expression of individual emotion of an earlier period. This seems to 
the reviewer to be the case in many of Milton’s sonnets, constructed by the 
massing in successive lines of a series of classical or Biblical allusions, appro. 
priate but decidedly formal, even rigid, in their effect. 

The author points out that the work of Milton is a recapitulation of the 
history of the attitude toward mythology in the Renaissance, from his early 
enthusiasm for Ovid and his mixing of pagan and Christian elements in his 
early poems, through his growing consciousness of conflict between those 
elements; until by the time of Pavadise Regained such few allusions as occur 
are accompanied by disparaging phrases, except as those allusions dama 
themselves by issuing from the mouth of Satan. Even as allegory (perhaps 
as a result of scholarly study of the classics) the old myths are no longer 
acceptable to the Christian Muse. So the seventeenth century, with all its 
classical scholarship, saw the slow fading away of the flowers of classical 
mythology until few or none remained in English poetry. 

The second volume of the work is longer and more complex than the first 
because there are more poets to be treated and more currents of ideas to be 
considered. But the same factors are constant in the Romantic as in the 
Renaissance tradition, except that they are reinterpreted or devoted to new 
uses. As a result this volume serves even better than the first to illustrate 
one of the main theses of the author, ‘‘that mythological poetry is alive when 
myths are re-created, when they carry modern implications, and that mytho- 
logical poetry in which myths are merely retold is, if not dead, at least ofa 
very inferior order’’ (p. 244). From Milton to the Romantics the glories of 
mythological story faded into glib and polished satire and burlesque, showing 
clearly a need for a new conception of the method of poetry as well as a new 
feeling for the imaginative interpretation and understanding of myth anda 
new sense of closeness to classical tradition. This latter was supplied in part 
by the archeological interest which developed in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, but far more important for the former was the developing tendency 
to see in the myths effective symbols for modern problems. The background 
changed little. Christian and pagan might still war with each other; Vergil 
might still exercise his power and fascination; medieval romances might still 
inspire the poet; but all these were seen with new eyes. They came to lile 
as new creations in the hands of poets to whom the antique legend of Prome- 
theus, for instance, might be revivified to express the heart of conflict in 
modern life. The poet’s use of mythology becomes then a measure for judging 
his work. The second volume thus becomes a systematic study of the re- 
creations or failures to re-create myth in terms of the poet’s own times. 

In addition to considering from this standpoint the important figures in 
English poetry for the last two hundred years, Bush also points out that in 
\merican poetry attempts were made to naturalize classic myth as a patriotic 
“drab stuffiness 0! 
\merican civilization”’ (p. 483). But these attempts proved abortive, except 
in Emerson’s case, because the spark of mythological imagination was absent. 

It should be emphasized that this is no mere historical survey of the 


gesture and as a dignified form of revolt against the 


appearances of classical myths in English poetry. The author is primarily 
concerned with the uses of myth and with the significance of those usés, not 
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only in terms of the particular literary product under discussion but also 
with regard to the whole state of poetry at a given time. Also, he selects 
wisely from the great mass of mythological poems only those of real signif- 
icance. (He does, however, provide in an index to each volume an imposing 
list of such poems.) 

Hence there is abundant opportunity for the display of a truly critical 
spirit. He makes the study of Keats’ use of myth, for instance, one of the 
most intellectually and poetically sensitive studies of important phases of 
that poet’s thought, his idea of progress, that the reviewer knows. To his 
discriminating discussion of the translations of Greek tragedy by H. D. and 
by Professor Murray he brings a scholarly feeling for the Greek text and a 
nice perception of the distinctive qualities of the two translators. Indeed, 
it is in his comparative studies of poets such as these or such as Mr. Pound 
and Mr. Eliot or Shakespeare and Marlowe that he is at his best. This is 
one of the most important contributions of the work, this creatively critical 
method, independent and forthright, with an epigrammatic quality that not 
only delights the reader but often sets out a point of view far more vividly 
than pages of long-winded analysis could do. Each of the sections of the two 
volumes closes with a summary so complete that he who runs may read, but 
few will want to forego the pleasures of the details in the body of the work. 
For the anthropological folklorist these two volumes may have only a 
passing interest, but to the literary student of folk belief and story they are 
a most significant document. 


University of Lowa. J. W. ASHTON. 


EEsTI RAHVAVIISIDE ANTOLOOGIA, 1: ANTHOLOGIA CANTUUM POPULARIUM 
EstTONORUM. Herbert Tampere. (Eesti Rahvaluule Arhiivi Toimetused: 
Commentationes Archivi Traditionum Popularium Estoniae, 5. 152 pp. 
Tartu, 1935.) 

The first written records of Esthonian folk songs come from the 17th 
century — some songs of magic taken down during a trial for witchcraft. 
Energetic collecting began in the second half of the 19th century. Since 
then over 16,000 melodies have been gathered, most of them deposited in the 
Esthonian Folklore Archives. About 1,500 are on phonograph records. This 
work, as in Finland and other Baltic countries, was accomplished through 
a nation-wide cooperative effort of local collectors, each covering his territory 
closely. As a result, numerous individual and local variants were recorded. 
rhe present publication gives a brief resumé of these activities and a sketch 
of the function and character of folk music in Esthonia. This is followed by 
an analysis of the songs in three sections of Southern Esthonia, on the basis 
of 138 melodies. 

Esthonian folk music is in many respects unique. The singers which 
is to say also the composers— were and to a large extent still are middle-aged 
women. Seven hundred songs comprising about 15,000 lines were recorded 
rom one woman at the end of the 19th century. The sheer amount of material 
known to a singer is reminiscent of the Homeric or the Balkan epics. Estho- 
man folk song, however, has no full-fledged epic poetry. There are lyrical 
songs and topical songs concerned with everyday happenings, and songs 
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connected with rituals and special activities: rune songs, magic songs ty 
make the flax thrive, songs for the marriage rites, for harvest, for the Christ. 
mas plays, for certain holidays (St. John’s, Martinmas, St. Catherine's). 
songs of shepherds and orphans, songs of the ring dance, of young people 
tending cattle at night, swinging songs, lullabies, and others. 

The ramifications of the marriage songs furnish an interesting example of 
change of musical form accompanying change of function.1 The melodic 
type and the refrain characteristic of these songs have spread into many song 
categories. This development was due partly to changes in the status and 
structure of the marriage ritual itself. Originally, the lengthy rites were 
accompanied by the singing of close female relatives of bride and groom, 
one singer for each side. (In olden times other women were barred from the 
rites.) As the ritual gradually became impoverished, the singing grew to be 
a still more prominent feature, and a semi-professional competitive affair to 
which renowned singers were invited from outside. Songs foreign to the 
ritual were now brought in for display, but became somewhat assimilated 
to the marriage songs proper. 

The older style of songs constitutes a tradition which must go back to 
pre-Christian times. In this style there is no rhyme and no sectioning into 
stanzas. The line usually consists of eight syllables grouped in two feet of 
variable content, and is sung to a meager musical motif which is repeated 
over and over with minor modifications. The melodies have a narrow range 
and restricted tone material — commonly a fourth comprised of four tones — 
and some simple rhythmic scheme in which duple rhythms predominate. 
The manner of singing is, in some regions or with some singers, almost a 
recitative. According to the students of Esthonian folk music, text and melody 
often seem not firmly associated with each other. The tune used with a text 
depends either on the song category, which is apt to have a characteristic 
melody type of its own, or on the choice of the singer. As for the second 
alternative, it would be important to know how far and in what manner 
melodies to which the same text is sung by different singers in the same 
locality may diverge from each other. As for the first, dependence of the 
melody on the general pattern-melody of the song category would in itself 
demonstrate not so much a looseness of connection between text and music, 
as that the connection is of a particular kind. The predominance of melodic 
types in song categories is found often enough in folk music or in primitive 
music; it is a principle which has been given great formal and theoretical 
elaboration in the raga system of Hindu, and the maquam system of Arab 
music. 

In the more recent style, rhyme and stanza-structure appear; the range 
becomes wider, the melody richer and more independent of the text, the tone 
of the poems less contemplative; melody and text begin to resemble the 
common, well-rounded type of European folk song. The change to this more 
recent tradition is to a large extent due to German and Slavic (Russian 
influences. 

Tampere’s brief study is an illuminating introduction to the various musical 
and metric problems in the material. There is remarkable diversity in certait 

1 A converse case was discussed in George Herzog, Plains Ghost Dance and 
Great Basin Music (American Anthropologist 37:403—419, 1935). 
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musical traits, as well as in musical usage, among the three closely neighboring 
and rather small regions under consideration. Maps give the distribution in 
Esthonia of various musical features, and a summary in German makes it 
possible for the outsider to follow the discussion. The picture of style and 
usage is excellent, and so, apparently, is the quality of the workmanship. 
Technic and procedure are similar to those used by Finnish and Hungarian 
scholars. 

In view of the great interest of the Baltic material, some comments may 
be pertinent. The distribution of musical accents, which in many songs do 
not regularly coincide with either the text accents! or with those expected 
from the musical meter, ought not to be relegated to the ‘‘purely psycholog- 
ical level’ of the singer’s declamation, which Tampere assumes to follow sense 
and content of the text (p. 134).. Tampere indicates that there is an extensive 
controversy about the nature of Esthonian folk song rhythm. It is regrettable 
that so much of this discussion is available only in Esthonian and that most 
of the material is difficult of access. Moreover, the nature of these problems 
requires the acoustical impression as well as the printed notation. Thus it 
may be suggested only tentatively that elusive patterns and somewhat 
flexible rules do seem to lurk in the background of thedeclamatory fluctuation. 
Theauthor tells us that the melodic movement depends mainly upon thedeclam- 
atory movement, and that the melodic climax-points (highest tones) usually 
coincide with the declamatory climaxes (musical accents). Yet in a number 
of cases strong accents fall on tones secondary in the musical meter, if these 
tones happen to be the highest in the phrase. This would suggest that, at 
least in some instances, the declamatory climax may depend on the melodic 
one, and not vice versa. Apparently, textual and metric factors clash with 
various musical forces and the result is rather complicated to unravel. 

One unnecessarily disturbing element may be introduced by the expec- 
tations of simple rhythmic schemes, expectations which are not satisfied in 
the tunes. For example, a main stress on the first beat of a ?/, rhythm and 
secondary stress on the second are not inherent in such a meter; they cling 
to it in our conception because our musical custom habitually places and 
expects them there. Consideration of such simple metric schemes ought to 
be suspended until their actual presence can be substantiated. 

The unusual complications which have been touched upon may be viewed, 
however, in the light of broader relations. The simple unsectioned recitative 
style of the Esthonians, so primitive and archaic in character, is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. It is, toa varying extent, shared by other Baltic peoples. 
ltalso reveals relations to somewhat similar styles among the primitive Finno- 
Ugrian tribes. In addition there is discernible a more unexpected relation 
to the simpler children’s songs, Christmas carols, and dance songs of most 
European nations. Careful studies of the caliber we have been getting from 
Eastern Europe will in time make it possible to fill in details of this sweeping 
picture, and in the light of wider connections the complex local problems will 


become more clear. 
Columbia University. GEORGE HERZOG. 


1 = . ° ° 
In prose, every uneven syllable of a word is accented, the first syllable 
Carrying the main stress. 
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THe Book OF APOLLONIUS. Raymond L. Grismer and Elizabeth Atkins 
Trs. (113 pp. $2.00. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Pres 
1930.) 

Frequently scholars plod in their work, even when dealing with light 
subjects. Accuracy often requires this plodding; thus arises the problem o/ 
how to treat material of a light vein without heaviness. The scholarly trans. 
lators of El libro de Apolonio recognized this problem and used the plan of 
separating the heavy from the light. They steeped themselves in Apoloniana 
following particularly the spade work of C. C. Marden in his edition of the 
Libro de Apolonio, selected the necessary knowledge from the superfluous 
deposited the former in the Introduction in orderly fashion, and thereatter 
did not return to it. After page xx (end of Introduction) all plodding ceases 
The lightness, the naiveté, the monotonic swing of the original are throughout 
apparent. I find only one fault with their plan. In estimating the merit of 
A polonio they follow Mérimée and Morley (History of Spanish Literature} 
and Marden: “‘‘It /Apolonio/ is one of the earliest examples of the nueva 
maestria and likewise one of the most curious and best written.’ [Quoted 
from Mérimée and Morley by the translators.| Considering its antiquity, this 
version is notable for complexity of plot, the delineation of the characters, 
and the inventiveness of the poet. The poem is essentially narrative though 
there are lyric passages of beauty.” 

This criticism is a disappointment, and not primarily because of the curious 
statement which I have italicized. In the first place it is unwise to quote 
from so general a source as a history of literature, and in the second place 
Mr. Grismer and Miss Atkins did not have to quote anyone anyway. Wh 
could better praise Apolonio than they? In following Marden, who takes 
the poem too seriously (cf. his Libro de A polonio, final paragraph of Intro- 
duction), they say not a word of the non-serious elements of A polonio; yet 
when they translate, they bring over humor from the Spanish into English 
with fine skill. 

In God’s own time (a long time that) 
In mewing voice, weak as a cat, 
She cried, ‘‘Where can my husband be ? 


He loves his shoe as much as me.” (Verse 314) 


There was no need more time to take. 

They burned the woman at the stake 

And hanged her husband, as was meet, 

And then they all went home to eat. (Verse 611 
Sometimes they translate humorously where no humor is apparent in the 
Spanish, as in verses 230 and 251, and others. 


In their introduction, but not in translating, the translators have fallen 
into the error of taking their subject too seriously, much in the fashion o! 


many of the scholars who have worked on the poem of the Cid so laboriously 
How serious was Rodrigo de Bivar when he named one of his swords Colada 
and his horse Babieca 2? Bab meant slobber; babieca literally was a fool. 


So careful is the translation of 4 polonio that any folklorist who does not 


read Old Spanish may work as accurately with A pollonius as with the origina! 


University of North Carolina. F. C. HAYES. 
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PortuGAL. A Book oF FoLK-Ways. Rodney Gallop. (291 pp., illus., map. 
$5.50. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. Obra subsidiada pela Junta 
de Educagao Nacional.) 


This is a book which should give satisfaction to folklorists in general and 
to students of the ways of the Portuguese in particular. The author’s knowl- 
edge of the subject is based upon his investigation of the data collected and 
the judgments rendered by various scholars and connaisseurs and upon his 
direct contact with living customs and practices. He writes as one free from 
marked prepossessions and endowed with great common sense in the treatment 
of the principles underlying the science of folklore, which, as he is aware, is 
not an exact science. ‘‘In the nature of things,”’ he says (pp. xiii—x<iv), ‘‘folk- 
lore cannot be an exact science. Its conclusions can be demonstrated, but 
they cannot be proved. They repose on circumstantial evidence, on the 
balance of probabilities. My interpretations, therefore, are proposed, not 
imposed.” Again, with regard to the division of his work headed ‘‘Folk- 
Music and Literature’’ he declares: ‘‘It will be clear that I have no great 
belief in the creative originality of the folk. ‘All folk cultures,’ I would say 
with Padraic Colum, ‘are the popularizations of something that was once 
aristocratic — music, poetry, costume, dance.’ In the popular airs, verses, 
tales, and proverbs of the Portuguese I can see little more than the assimilation 
of themes from a more cultivated milieu which have been transformed as they 
have sunk through the varying strata of society. Tappert, in his Wandernde 
Melodien, has put the matter in a nutshell. ‘The folk,’ he writes, ‘cannot 
compose; it never creates ... it selects.’ Nevertheless, since it selects only 
what it finds congenial, its choice expresses a racial spirit no less for its lack 
of originality.”’ 

Becoming specific in his treatment of the verse form most favored by the 
Portuguese people at large, the lyrical quatrain, Mr. Gallop asserts (pp. 
243—44) that it ‘‘reflects the intimate connection which in Portugal, more 
even than in most countries, links the popular and the cultivated arts. The 
contribution of the folk to their own poetry amounts less to an actual inven- 
tion than to a gradual process of assimilation and transformation, capable 
on occasion of lapsing into deformation. In the main, however, the influence 
of the folk is beneficial.’’ With like wisdom he remarks, apropos of the music 
of the folk-song (pp. 198—99): ‘‘The fact is that, although the Portuguese 
must have sung from all time, folk-music in their country, as in most others, 
is a blend of many currents, native and foreign, popular and cultivated, 
secular and religious. In the last resort, all art-music eventually is derived 
from primitive folk-song. But the invention of melody is assuredly one of the 
most difficult of all forms of artistic creation. I am persuaded, though many 
will disagree with me, that the peasant, left to himself, will invent none but 
the most rudimentary phrases. It is only when these melodic germs are 
restored to him, after having been developed and expanded in a more culti- 
vated environment where there exist professional or semi-professional musi- 
cians, that the gradual process of distortion and modification will begin 
which is the principal contribution of the folk to their own art, and which 
gives the folk-song both its anonymity and its distinctive national or local 
character.” 
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Other folklorists might well ponder these words of Mr. Gallop when they 
feel inclined to stress the inventive ability of the mass of people in the realm 
of popular poetry and music. The sober truth seems to be that, in respect to 
the arts, the initiative of the people and communal creation have always 
been very limited in their scope despite the theories of popular inventiveness 
which the Schwarmerei of the Romantic Movement has set afloat in the 
modern world. 

Mr. Gallop has divided his volume into three parts. The first, ‘‘Western 
Arcady,” gives an account in about forty pages of a “‘rapid, personally con. 
ducted tour’’ of Portugal, ‘designed to set the stage for the folk-activities 
with which the remainder is concerned.’’ While it is not essential to his 
plan, it is a useful guide which may be recommended to all contemplating a 
leisurely journey through the Lusitanian region. In his second section, of 
about one hundred pages, the author passes in review ‘Traditional Beliefs 
and Customs;”’ in the third he occupies himself with “‘Folk-Music and Litera- 
ture.’’ The large variety of matters treated may be judged by the captions 
in these two sections; they are: Magic and Superstition; Birth, Marriage, and 
Death; Spring Magic; Summer Saints; The Death of the Year; The Music 
of Folk-Song; The Traditional Ballad; The Popular Quatrain; The Fado; 
and Folk-Tales and Proverbs. Passim he provides much material relating 
to dances which he has already published in the work The Traditional Dance, 
written in collaboration with Miss Violet Alford. 

With good right considerable attention is given to the popular pastimes 
and ceremonies of the vomarias which he himself has witnessed, and to the 
dances and the performance of dramatic autos which are a concomitant of 
the festivities on St. John’s Eve, at Christmastide, and at certain other periods 
of the year. He is to be lauded for his adherence to the idea, already urged 
by so able a scholar as the late Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcelos, that the 
music of the medieval hymn and the influence of the Church of Compostela 
are to be suspected in the solemn dance songs of the Portuguese people 
Certainly, he affirms, there is no need of premising an Arabic source for 
popular Portuguese music. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the strains of the 
Moorish song as it has been heard in Portugal have owed no little to the 
indigenous Christian melodies. 

Perhaps Mr. Gallop insists overmuch on his view that the popular Portu- 
guese ‘‘cult of the dead”’ may be interpreted as an agricultural fertility cult; 
yet it is indubitable that the Christian Church, in its earlier years and during 
the Middle Ages, did not eliminate absolutely all the pagan rites and prac- 
tices, but rather remodelled certain of them to bring them into keeping with 
Christian beliefs and ceremonies. 

The author is orthodox in his assertion that the popular Portuguese viman- 
ces or ballads are ultimately of Spanish provenience, and that the Spanish 
vomance was evolved out of the epic cantares de gesta. But the Portuguese 
lyrical quatrain he very correctly maintains to be of native origin. ‘The 
ballad and the detached lyrical quatrain,”’ he avers, “‘are the two most charac- 
teristic folk-forms of the Iberian Peninsula. Since the spirit of Portugal is 
primarily lyric while that of Spain is dramatic, it is easily understood that the 
former country, while yielding the palm for the ballads, can claim it where 
the quatrain is concerned.’’ More than sixty thousand quatrains have already 
appeared in print and the collectors are assembling still more. 
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Concluding this review, we call attention to Mr. Gallop’s discussion of the 
nature and origin of the fado. This oft reviled example of popular verse and 
melody is defined by him as ‘‘urban folk-song,”’ and he is far from finding 
that all forms deserve the wholesale censure that some writers have passed 
upon it. Limits of space will not permit us to deal at great length with the 
author’s arguments in this connection; we content ourselves with subscribing 
to his conclusions. His remarks on the folk-tale and the proverb at the end 
of the book show that the themes prevalent in the world at large have re- 
ceived due treatment in Portugal. 

ABibliography of Works Quoted or Consulted and an Index give added 
value to this document for the inquiring folklorist. Two or three of the author- 
ities utilized may have escaped listing, but the array is none the less imposing. 
Perhaps one may be pardoned for suggesting that it would be well to mention 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal’s study of the juglar and the poesia juglaresca. The 
photographs and thumbnail sketches are effective and we would deplore 
their absence. 


Harvard University. J. D. M. Forp. 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO Music. Frances Densmore. (Southwest Museum 
Papers, No. 10. 111 pp., 7 pls., 1 fig., 72 songs. $1.00. Los Angeles: 
Southwest Museum, 1936.) 


This is the latest of the studies by Miss Densmore which form a major 
contribution to knowledge of American Indian music. Most of the others, 
beginning with ‘“‘Chippewa Music” in 1910, were published by the United 
States Bureau of American Ethnology. Like them, this volume is a report 
of field work as well as of transcription and analysis. Through observation 
and inquiry among living members of the tribes, as well as use of earlier 
publications, the music is placed in its social setting. This study, again like 
the others by the same author, does not go into some problems which have 
interested other students of primitive music, such as the psychology of com- 
position and performance, and the relationships between music and language. 

The music of the two tribes is treated as a unit. ‘‘The Cheyenne and 
Arapaho have been so closely associated that the songs of social gatherings 
belong to the two tribes in common. In some instances it is difficult to tell 
in which tribe a song originated.’’ One song recognized as a borrowing from 
the Comanche is included. 

All the 72 transcriptions are of songs. But beats of an accompanying drum 
are recorded in some of them, and a description is given of Cheyenne musical 
instruments — drums, rattles, flutes, whistles — and their uses. Similar 
instruments in remote parts of the world are mentioned incidentally, but 
without drawing conclusions about antiquity and diffusion. 

As would be expected, most of the songs show characteristics already 
familiar in the music of other Plains tribes. Among these are wide range 
(“Only six of the seventy-two songs have a compass of less than an octave’), 
generally descending melodic movement with occasional rebounds, rhythm 
not grouped in regular metric units, and pulsation of the voice in singing. 
These characteristics are general in the war songs, songs of medicine-men and 
of healing, Sun Dance songs, songs of social dances, miscellaneous songs, 
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and songs of the peyote ceremony which was taken over some twenty-five 
years ago from the Kiowa and Comanche. 

Songs of the Ghost Dance cult and of hand games include a distinct musica] 
style. In the three Ghost Dance songs and in one of the nine hand game 
songs (No. 36) the range is narrow — from a fourth to a minor sixth. In one 
of the Ghost Dance songs and five of the hand game songs, each phrase is 
repeated. These characteristics, foreign to Plains music in general, have been 
traced by Herzog! to the tribes of the Great Basin, whence they came into 
the Plains with the Ghost Dance cult. 

However, only one of the three Ghost Dance songs (No. 33) shows clearly 
what Herzog calls ‘“‘the most essential feature of the style,’’ repetition of 
every phrase. According to the reviewer’s analysis, which does not agree 
here with that of the author, the other two Ghost Dance songs (Nos. 34 and 
35) have a different structure, characterized by melodic rhyming. That is, 
while the beginnings of the different sections vary, the endings (short passages 
not exactly corresponding to either ‘‘motif’’ or ‘‘phrase’”’ in European terni- 
nology) are identical throughout. Is this another borrowing, or a blending of 
the two styles ? Blending is suggested in other characteristics of some of the 
hand game songs (Nos. 39, 41, 44). They conform to Plains style in that the 
melody as a whole descends through a wide range, in No. 44 rebounding at 
the end. Yet the phrases are consistently repeated. These points, offered 
only as impressions, may be worth investigating by others more familiar 
with the material. 

Systematic comparison is confined to a continuation of the tabulating 
system followed in Miss Densmore’s earlier works. The tables are not repro- 
duced, but the results are summarized. Here the author retains some terms 
and concepts which have been criticized as attempts to apply European 
characteristics where they hardly fit. For example (p. 107): ‘‘An important 
peculiarity of this group of songs is the change of tonality without a change 
of keynote which occurs in three Cheyenne and four Arapaho songs. A similar 
change occurred in only nine of a cumulative series of 1,652 songs from many 
widely separated tribes. In these songs the tonality is changed from major 
to minor, or from minor to major, by the lowering or raising of the third (or 
third and sixth), about midway the length of the song, this pitch being con- 
tinued to the end of the melody.”’ 

While others would avoid the terms ‘‘keynote”’ and ‘‘major and minor,’ 
the phenomenon described is clear. In all but one of the examples, No. 53, 
a modern peyote song, the shift occurs in singing an interval of a third. In 
one of them, No. 34, the shift is not in the middle of the song but near the 
beginning. And in two, Nos. 47 and 48, the shift is a passing one, the interval 
first sounded recurring later on. Similar playing with the interval of a third 
has been noted in the music of various peoples. Miss Densmore suggests a 
Latin American origin for this peculiarity among the Cheyenne and Arapaho. 
That is a possibility, but not the only one. She does not discuss the possibility 
of a vague concept of this interval, including a neutral third between major 
and minor as well as the two intervals distinguished in European music. Such 





1 Herzog, George, Plains Ghost Dance and Great Basin Music (American 
Anthropologist 37: 403—419, 1935). 
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a concept would amount to an elastic ‘“‘toneme’’ similar to the variable 
“phonemes” familiar in linguistics. A third possibility is suggested by Rob- 
erts!: ‘“The production of thirds is influenced by factors not yet fully under- 
stood, but it is not beyond the range of possibility that many so-called prim- 
itive peoples are in a stage of musical growth where the difference in color 
between major and minor thirds is becoming appreciated, and where the 
plays between them are not hit-or-miss attempts, nor yet fine efforts at 
compromise, but are made for their aesthetic effects.”’ 


Honolulu, Hawaii. E. G. Burrows. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE KutTcHIN. Cornelius Osgood. 
(Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 14. 190 pp., ro pls., 
30 figs. $2.50. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936.) 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the still scanty literature on the 
Northern Athabascans. One would have desired a much fuller treatment of 
social organization. But, as Osgood states, Kutchin culture has disintegrated 
very rapidly in contrast to the relative stability of the North Pacific Coast 
cultures. Why this should have been so represents an important problem, 
and the author’s suggested answer is certainly not far from the truth: 

“The real reason for the difference surely lies in the fact that on the North 
Pacific Coast there was a well established, consciously functioning social 
system involving clans, classes, the potlatch and other distinctly patterned 
procedures, whereas the Kutchin lived under economic, environmental and 
other conditions which could never go far in nurturing these traits. ..”’ 

The Kutchin, occupying a region within the arctic circle, marginal to the 
cultures of the Pacific Coast and the Eskimo, might have been expected in 
typical Athabascan fashion to have adopted traits from both these cultures. 
Northwest Coast influence is reflected, however, very weakly. Although 
there were clans, social classes, slavery, and potlatching, these did not obscure 
the characteristic Northern Athabascan individualism and loose social struc- 
ture. Eskimo influence is reflected in canoe forms, and in wrestling for wives. 

“Aboriginally there seems to have been little of religion in the formal 
sense, but there was a considerable development of beliefs concerning ani- 
matism and shamanism.’’ The shaman played a prominent role in the culture. 
He acquired his power at an early age through dreams, and the acquisition 
of a “medicine animal.’’ He also acted as a sorcerer. 

Only six tales, not collected in text, offered only as a “‘sampling,’’ are 
presented so that it is impossible to make any judgments about Kutchin 
mythology. Some of the stories had already been published by Petitot. 

The author’s scrupulous care in delineating the differences between the 
various Kutchin groups, and the annotation of the material with historical 
sources should certainly serve as a model for future works on the region. 
However, deliberate avoidance of interpretative statements does not neces- 
sarily make for clarity. 

New York City. IRVING GOLDMAN. 


‘ Roberts, HelenH., Melodic Composition and Scale Foundations in Primi- 
tive Music (American Anthropologist 34: 79—107, 1932). 
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